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Other important new vocational texts 


ELEMENTARY METALLURGY 
AND METALLOGRAPHY 


By A. M. Shrager. The first text on metallurgy for high school and vocational Plastic Craft by DeWick & Cooper 
students, this book provides a related-science course highly valuable for welding, $5.00 


foundry, and all other metal-working training. $4.75 


TELEVISION FOR RADIOMEN 
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MOTOR TUNE-UP 
MANUAL 


by Ralph Jay Everest 


Instructor in Auto Mechanics, Wiggins 
Trade-Technical Institute, Los Angeles 


Outstanding for its full, very clear explanation: 
of electrical principles, this text for auto mechan 
ics courses gives the student the knowledge he 
needs to make the right analyses of engine trouble 
as well as to make corrective adjustments accu- 
rately and skillfully. Principles of power and 
combustion are also clearly explained in connec- 
tion with the functions and operation of carbu- 
retor, fuel pumps, exhaust manifold, crankshaft, 
etc. 

The step-by-step instruction in disassembling, 
cleaning, adjusting, and replacing all parts in 
both minor and major tune-up jobs is clear, 
specific, and well illustrated with diagrams, draw- 
ings and photographs of all parts and equipment. 
Accurate meter readings and analyses are 
stressed. Useful check lists of possible causes of 
all ordinary trouble symptoms are given at ap- 
propriate points. $5.50 





Have you examined these 
vocational texts and references? 


Machine Shop Operations by King 
1. Lathe Operations $1.75 


By E. M. Noll. Explains the basic theory and the construction and operating 
principles of all parts of the modern television receiver in the clear, practical 
terms most useful to the operating technician or serviceman. $7.00 


RADIO & TELEVISION MATHEMATICS 


By Bernhard Fischer. 721 problems, with step-by-step solutions for the majority, 
provide excellent instruction in the use of radio formulas and all circuit cal- 


culations. An unparalleled teaching aid for courses in radio and related mathe- 
matics. $6.00 


AIRCRAFT MECHANIC SERIES 


Vol. 5. Aircraft Electrical Systems, Hydraulic Systems & Instruments. $5.60 
Vol. 6. Aircraft Maintenance and Service. $6.00 


By R. H. Drake. Two new books in this series of authoritative, complete, and 


exceptionally clear texts for those preparing for their CAA aircraft and engine 
mechanics certificate examinations. 


MEET THE PLASTICS 


By C. N. Robinson. This complete, up-to-date survey of the whole plastics 
industry and its products provides the background for all vocational work in 


plastics and also vocational guidance in the opportunities in this industry 
today. $3.75 


Order from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ec 60 FIFTH AVENUE e NEW YORK Il 





2. Milling Machine Operations $1.75 
3. Shaper Operations $1.00 


Aircraft Mechanics Series by Drake 


Aircraft Engines $5.90 
Aircraft Welding $4.00 
Aircraft Sheet Metal $5.50 
Aircraft Woodwork $3.50 


The Blueprint Language 
by Spencer & Grant $5.00 


Simplified Punch & Diemaking 
by Walker & Taylor $5.00 


Illustrated Jig-Tooling Dictionary 
by Thompson & Peterson $7.50 


Practical Marine Electricity 
by LeCount & Dusenbery $4.25 
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Statuesque palm trees are typical of the famous beauty of 
the State of Florida. An unusually large delegation of AVA 
members will be attracted to the Miami AVA Convention, to 
be held during the week of November 27th in this colorful and 


unusual setting. 




















Industrial and Labor Relations in Vocational Education . . . Editorial 


F VOCATIONAL EDUCATION is to remain vital, 
it must keep step with the times. When the Smith- 
Hughes Law was passed in 1918, inaugurating our pres- 
ent extensive program of vocational education through- 
out the United States, the term industrial and labor 
relations was a new concept. The relationships between 
labor and management were, on the surface, relatively 
placid. There existed only one federation of unions, 
the American Federation of Labor, with a total mem- 
bership of 3,508,400. In 1948 the membership in all 
unions, both federated and independent, was 15,600,000. 
This upsurge of organized labor is only one visible fac- 
tor bringing to focus the significance of industrial and 
labor relations. For another, one need only compare a 
newspaper in the 1920’s with one of today to have its 
importance further emphasized. The effect and impact 
of labor disputes on our everyday lives has not changed 
substantially since the 1920’s; however, the coverage and 
the intelligent analysis of the facts behind the dispute 
and its legal implications were seldom presented in such 
detail before the present decade. The complexity of 
the problem demands an understanding of the back- 
ground and issues involved. 

It should also be pointed out that the basic relation- 
ship of employer to employee is not restricted to those 
industries concerned with manufacturing, or those others 
where labor unions exist. Farmers’ cooperatives, dairy- 
men’s leagues, civil service associations are all organiza- 
tions established for the basic purpose of obtaining as 
many benefits as possible for their members. As a re- 
sult, differences or conflicts between the levels of par- 
ticipation are quite common. 

It is generally recognized that one of the basic objec- 
tives of vocational education is to prepare persons for 
occupations in industry, agriculture or other areas of 
employment. In this light it is apparent that these 
persons should be given not only the skills and technical 
knowledge required in the occupational field, but also 
those insights, orientations, and understandings which 
will help them to participate intelligently in community 


and worker relationships. If vocational educators 
realize this important responsibility in our vocational 
programs and carry it out, a forward step will be made. 
An intelligent and well informed person, regardless of an 
allegiance to labor or management, will have a signifi- 
cant influence on the achievement of industrial peace. 


Within the past few years there has been evidence of 
interest on the part of persons in vocational education 


.in the direction of teaching or offering industrial and 


labor relations subject matter in vocational schools. A 
few cources of study for students in vocational schools 
have been developed in this field. They illustrate the 
kind of information which might well be offered. Some 
of the subject matter areas contained in them are: a 
historical background of industrial and labor organiza- 
tion; legislation affecting employer and employee; the 
role of the government in modern labor relations; hu- 
man relations in industry; collective bargaining prob- 
lems; supervisors and shop stewards; and current prob- 
lems and issues in industrial and labor relations. 

An analysis of the above subject matter areas should 
leave little doubt that a person who has studied in these 
areas is in a much better position to take an intelligent 
part in those problems and issues which will confront 
him, either as a worker or as an employer. When he 
hears radical or left wing oratory or sees these points 
of view expressed in print, he will be in a better position 
to make his own decisions and to defend in speech, 
thought, and action, the basic principles of our Ameri- 
can democracy. 

It is a responsibility of vocational education to pre- 
pare its students for intelligent participation in indus- 
trial and labor relations. Vocational educators are 
challenged to do their part in preserving and maintain- 
ing our American ideals. 


C. KENNETH BEACH, Professor 


New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
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Vocational Educators Honor 


U. 8. Senator Walter F. George 


CAROLYN WILLIAMS 


| pete oie back over 28 years of congressional ex- 
perience, Georgia’s senior senator, Walter F. George, 
considers his work in the field of vocational education 
to be the most far-reaching and constructive of his 
career. 

Though it is not as spectacular as work in the fields 
of foreign relations and government finance, Senator 
George describes his activities in the field of vocational 
education as the “most satisfying” work of his public 
life. 

“Through this work,” he explains, “I feel that some 
permanent contribution to the general welfare might 
have been made.” 

“Such contributions,” he added, “do not always come 
through the spectacular events, but rather evolve over 
a period of time from a series of lesser events.” 

“Taxes, tariffs, and trade may seem more important 
to the businessman, but if he applies the business point 
of view to education, he will soon realize that voca- 
tional education is the significant need and the result.” 
So says this staunch and effective sponsor of vocational 
legislation. 

Senator George’s long-time interest in this field is a 
familiar story to vocational people. They know that 
he has sponsored every piece of federal vocational legis- 
lation since the pioneering Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, 
which was also spearheaded by Georgians. Perhaps 
they would like to know the origin of his great interest. 

Just before returning to Washington for the opening 
of the current session of Congress, the genial senator 
relaxed in the comfortable atmosphere of his South 
Georgia hometown of Vienna and reminisced a bit. 
Despite interruptions caused by his official position, he 
seemed to enjoy this folksy conversation and turning 
his mind’s eye back through the years—before plung- 
ing into the weighty congressional matters of today 
so fraught with both foreboding and hope for the 
future. 

But, how did he come to be so interested in voca- 
tional education? 

Well, it all began back in his college days, when he 
was studying law. 

“During my whole course, I felt that if for some 
reason I could not complete my law course, I saw no 
avenue except teaching. But I did manage to go ahead 
and finish. Then I saw so many graduates with no 
practical knowledge when it came to doing something 
whereby they could earn a living. So many who didn’t 
know how to do anything, and couldn’t do anything 
other than teach subjects that had been taught to them, 
or go into business with some members of their families. 

“It occurred to me that when students left high 
school or college, if they had practical training in some 
field, they would not be so entirely dependent upon 
the teaching profession if they were not particularly 
fitted for it. They would have a much better chance 
to make their own way in the world. . . . I call this 
the business point of view applied to education.” 
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Senator and Mrs. Walter F. George. 


Senator George suggested that he never thought vo- 
cational training should interfere with a well-rounded 
academic course of study, but thought that the two 
could well be brought together, beginning at the sec- 
ondary school level. . “For, after all,” he adds, 
“most of our people do not go to college anyhow.” 

Another link in the formation of this chain of in- 
terest was his study of information about vocational 
training in European countries, particularly Germany. 

“Then,” he continued, “I don’t mind saying that I 
got very great inspiration from reading about the work 
of Booker T. Washington, a famous Negro educator. 

“Booker T. Washington had advanced knowledge of 
the practical, purely utilitarian side of schooling. His 
method and his pretty well-grounded belief was that 
practical education was the way up for his race.” 

With tremendous interest, grounded in personal ex- 
perience, study and observation, it was only natural 
for this lawyer and one-time school teacher to turn 
his attention to federal legislation in the field of voca- 
tional education when he became senator in 1922. 

When Senator George was first elected in 1922, the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 was the only piece of voca- 
tional education legislation on the books. This Act was 
written and sponsored by two outstanding Georgians, 
Senator Hoke Smith and Congressman Dudley M. 
Hughes. It provided federal assistance in the amount 
of approximately seven million dollars annually to 
states for paying salaries of teachers, supervisors, and 
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directors in the field of vocational education. The Act 
also provides federal funds for the training of teachers. 

Every piece of federal legislation in the field of vo- 
cational education since that time has been sponsored 
by Georgia’s able law-maker, now serving the last year 
of his fifth consecutive term. The first such legisla- 
tion he sponsored was the George-Reed bill designed to 
meet certain needs for expansion of vocational educa- 
tion. The George-Reed appropriation brought tempo- 
rary assistance in the form of a maximum appropriation 
of $214 million annually for a period of five years, 
1930 to 1934. 

The George-Ellzey bill, carrying an annual appro- 
priation of three million dollars, took up where the 
George-Reed fund ended and continued the appropria- 
tion for vocational education. ‘ 

The George-Deen Act of 1936, which was to replace 
the George-Ellzey Act, authorized an annual appropria- 
tion of $14,483,000 to be added to previously appro- 
priated funds for vocational education. 

In 1946, the George-Barden Act amended the George- 
Deen Act and is an “authorization for appropriations” 
of approximately $29 million annually. 

It was this legislative record in the field of voca- 
tional education which prompted the Georgia Voca- 
tional Association this year to honor Senator George 
and to accord him special recognition. To that end, 
a plan with a novel means of financing was devised 
by a special recognition committee of the GVA. P. E. 
Babcock, director of vocational education for Atlanta 
and Fulton County, was named chairman of the com- 
mittee. The first public announcement of the commit- 
tee’s plan was made at the 1949 American Vocational 
Association Convention at Atlantic City, N. J. 

A bust of Senator George is to be erected on the 
courthouse square in Vienna, where he opened his law 
office in 1901 and where the home of Senator and Mrs. 
George since their marriage (in 1903) has been lo- 
cated. 

Steffen Thomas of Stone Mountain, Georgia, sculptor 
of note, was engaged to execute the project. It is being 





The Senator Walter F. George Plaque. 





financed through purchase of Senator George plaques 
by members of the Georgia Vocational Association. The 
plaques are appropriate for mounting for use as desk 
or wall ornaments. 

As he announced the project during the AVA Con- 
vention banquet, Mr. Babcock presented gift plaques 
to 1949 President E. L. Williams and Executive Secre- 
tary L. H. Dennis of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. 

Despite his vocational legislative record, Senator 
George admitted that federal assistance to vocational 
education has not progressed as much as he had thought 
it would and should. This he partly attributes to the 
occurrence of World War II and the great sums of 
money necessary for prosecution of the war effort. 

“But today,” he declared, “presents a marvelous op- 
portunity, and at the same time an urgent, pressing 
need for the federal government to provide additional 
aid to states for further development of the vocational 
system in America. It is commonly recognized that the 
security of the nation and of individuals in time of 
peace as well as in time of war is dependent in a large 
measure on the ability of the people to produce goods 
and services and at the same time to be able to earn 
a living.” 

Senator George is convinced that “if we are to attain 
that security, we must in some way provide job oppor- 
tunities for all Americans who can and want to work, 
but, at the same time, provide training opportunities in 
order that they may be prepared to perform success- 
fully in their chosen fields of work.” 

He suggested that providing such training opportuni- 
ties through a well-developed program of vocational 
education falls more properly in the realm of federal 
assistance than does academic education. It does not 
embroil the federal government in actual or supposed 
attempts to control thinking. For this reason, there 
is little chance of engendering fear of federal interven- 
tion in the field of education through appropriations 
for vocational education. 

Declaring that many people all over the nation, and 
not just in the South, have great fear of federal inter- 
vention in education, Senator George said, “There is 
no need for such fear under the senate-passed federal 
aid to general education bill now before the house.” 

“There is more good to be gotten from this bill than 
harm,”’ he emphasized, “and, on the whole, I believe 
it is better to go ahead and equalize educational op- 
portunities over the nation.” 

He further stated: “This pending federal aid for gen- 
eral education bill should in no way interfere with or 
jeopardize federal appropriations for vocational educa- 
tion. Federal support for vocational education should 
and must be kept separate from appropriations for gen- 
eral aid for education.” 

Senator George looks forward to the time when “all 
students in publicly supported institutions above a 
certain school grade will receive basic training in some 
useful occupation.” 





The vocational forces throughout the nation 
will be happy to learn that Senator Walter F. 
George has been persuaded by his friends to offer 
for re-election during the present year for the six- 
year term beginning in 1951. Senator George was 
unopposed in the last election, and to date no 
opposition has been announced for the forthcom- 
ing election. 
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An Industrial Arts Teacher 
Education Program Emphasizes 


A Comprehensive General Shop 


F. O. FINSTERBACH 
Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
New York State College for Teachers 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE COMPREHENSIVE General Shop at the New 

York State College for Teachers, Buffalo, is operated 
as a laboratory wherein students study organization and 
administration, procedures and instructional methods 
and techniques peculiar to the multiple-activity indus- 
trial arts shop. 

Here, in an environment especially created and main- 
tained for this designated purpose, the students experi- 
ence directly the underlying principles of general shop 
instruction. The student-management system, the plan- 
ning procedure, the rotation and assignment methods, 
and the evaluation of student accomplishment become 
real and meaningful. 

The projects produced by the students have long- 
range instructional purpose and value. They resolve 
into teaching aids, evolution panels, informative charts, 
instructional folders, safety aids and equipment devices. 
Actual teaching experience is gained through the pres- 
entation of pertinent demonstrations before the entire 
class group. Short reports on library assignments and 
explanations of teaching aids provide additional per- 
formance opportunities. Lesson plans and shop talks 


are duplicated and distributed to the class members. 
All these teaching-learning opportunities precede the 
“cadet” or practice teaching assignment which is done 
in public schools on a full-time basis for a semester of 
eighteen weeks. 





Woodworking and finishing areas, general shop, N. Y. S. College for 
Teachers at Buffalo. 
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Looking toward the woodworking area, with metal and graphic arts in 
the foreground. 


Group and individual maintenance tasks which keep 
the shop in good condition are assigned from time to 
time under direction of the maintenance foreman. An 
elected superintendent and his appointed staff of help- 
ers carry on the routine tasks of the shop apart from 
instruction. 

The shop measures 22 by 60 feet, and in it there are 
facilities for the fabrication of woods, metals, clays, 
plastics, textiles and leather. Additional facilities pro- 
vide for planning, graphic arts, finishing and plating. 
Small panels and a minimum of electrical equipment 
furnish elements in the power field. Model boats, air- 
planes and bicycle maintenance and repair touch on the 
field of transportation. Several hundred books and 
magazines, catalogs and reference materials are kept 
available for research and study in the planning area. 

The course is eighteen weeks in length and the stu- 
dents meet for a total of thirteen clock hours per week. 
It, is open only to Juniors who have completed or who 
are completing work in the basic unit or skill shops of- 
fered during the first three years. The content of the 
comprehensive general shop course is divided into three 
broad categories: (1) Philosophy and methods; (2) 
Laboratory teaching and evaluation; and (3) Teaching 
aid project construction. 

It is felt that this comprehensive general shop course, 
stressing organization, overlaid upon the skills attained 
through the unit shop courses, plus a term of cadet 
teaching provides a type of technical background most 
necessary for the industrial arts teacher of today. 











THE FAMILY FOOD SUPPLY IN THE 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE PROGRAM 


H. L. FRY 


Rabun Gap High School 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 


HIS article is based on the author’s experiences with 

a selected group of farm families who live in one 
section of the Rabun Gap community, and deals with 
efforts to solve the problem of planning, producing and 
conserving the farm family food supply. For 18 years 
the local teacher of home economics and the writer 
have been holding adult classes to discuss planning for 
the family food supply. Seventeen families have been 
represented in these meetings for periods of more than 
five years—some for as many as ten years—and several 
are still enrolled. Representatives of nine other families 
have been attending these classes for less than five 
years, while twelve additional families were represented 
for three years or less. 

Planning is difficulty the first and probably the most 
important phase of the job of providing food for the 
farm family. Frequently, husbands and wives desire 
joint meetings to discuss certain jobs arising in adult 
classes which are of concern to the entire family. Plan- 
ning the food supply is one problem which, they insist, 
can be most effectively studied in joint meetings. In 
dealing with this job our aim has been to get each family 
to reach definite conclusions on the following points: 
(1) kinds and amount of food required for one person; 
(2) kinds and amount of food needed annually by the 
family; (3) area of land necessary to produce needed 





A provident farm family has a good supply of home canned food. 


family food supply; and (4) number of livestock and 
poultry needed to provide products of this kind needed 
by family. 

Once a family sees the need for a well-planned food 
supply and develops a plan, there is nearly always a 
keen interest in carrying out the plan. This interest 
makes it easier to teach other phases of the broad 
task of providing an adequate year-round food supply 
for the family, 

Production of fruits, vegetables, livestock and poultry 
was the concern of both men and women; therefore, 
joint classes were continued for the study of this prob- 
lem. Jobs in the production phase have been broken 
down. Some of them are of such nature that they have 
been accepted by the women as their responsibility. 
Similarly, other problems have fallen to the man, and 
these jobs are considered from time to time during the 
year. This breakdown means that every important 
phase of production is considered by either one or both 
of the groups from year to year. It has not, however, 


been necessary for all important jobs to be considered 
every year, because most of the families have remained 
as members of adult classes for long periods. 

Rich soil and abundant rainfall around Rabun Gap 
make it relatively easy to produce plenty of fruits and 
vegetables. But in this mountain valley, which has an 





Farmers learn about canning in glass. 
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A housewife cans beans under the guid 





elevation of 2,000 feet, the growing season is short and 
it is a big job to conserve enough fruits and vegetables 
to last through the long winter and spring seasons. 

Families have had to decide the amounts and kinds 
of food to can, keeping in mind the quantities of these 
foods which might be conserved by other methods. 
During the first years of our classes very few facilities 
for canning and none for freezing fruits, vegetables and 
meats were available. A community canning plant be- 
gan operation about 15 years ago and a freezer locker 
was completed in 1945. Most of the families in the en- 
tire community use some or all of these facilities, a few 
have home freezers, several practice sun drying of fruits 
to a limited degree, and others use pits or cellars for 
storing apples, Irish and sweet potatoes. 

In making up a family canning budget the following 
conclusions have been found necessary: (1) kinds of 
products which, according to recommendations of spe- 
cialists and in the experience of the class, may be 
canned satisfactorily; (2) quantity of each product 
recommended by specialists for each family member; 
(3) quantity of each product which in the experience 
of the class is needed for each family member; and (4) 
quantities of each product which must be canned to 
meet the needs of the entire family. 

Once a decision was reached by a family on the kind 
and quantity of food to can, it was necessary to decide 
what part of the canning could be done at home and 
what should be done in the community plant. Families 
which have small pressure cookers in their homes may 
do a small amount of canning from day to day, but dur- 
ing the peak vegetable and fruit season, when large 
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e of h king and agriculture teachers in the Claxton, Georgia, community center. 


quantities of items like corn, snapbeans, apples, and 
lima beans must be canned in a short time, the com- 
munity plants provide opportunity for more effective 
utilization of the family labor. Home facilities are too 
small and inadequate for the average family to can a 
sufficient supply of fruits and vegetables during the 
short time when these products are in the right stage 
for canning. Therefore, the community canning plants 
are tremendously important if families are to have the 
opportunity to can enough food to meet their needs. 

The following table attempts to show how 16 typical 
farm families have been led through training in adult 
classes to provide more ample food supplies throughout 
the year. It illustrates how some of the more important 
items in the family food budget have been increased to 
the extent of meeting the requirements of an ideal food 
budget: 


AVAILABLE FAMILY FOOD SUPPLY’ 


Before Afte r 
Typical Food Items Training Training 
Milk Cows (number) 1.5 2: 
Laying Hens (number) 30.0 66.0 
Vegetables Canned (quarts) 180.0 445.0 
Fruits Canned (quarts) ord 183.0 413.0 
Meats Canned (quarts) 16.0 55.0 
Trish Potatoes Stored (bushels) 27.0 43.0 
Sweet Potatoes Stored (bushels) 11.0 13.0 
Pork Cured (pounds) 324.0 500.0 
Syrup Made (gallons) 19.0 30.0 





1 Average for 16 families in Rabun Gap community. “Before 
Training” is average for year preceding and first year of train- 
ing. “After Training” is average for 1947 and 1948. Families 
have average of five members. 
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YEARS AGO that 
I reversed vocation and 
avocation to become 
trade and industrial co- 
ordinator of the Emily 
Griffith Opportunity 
School. Even though 
it meant leaving my 
chosen trade, the deci- 
sion to change was not 
a difficult one to make; 
the prospects were 
challenging. My apron 
was hung on the hook by the door . . . colored shirts 
were tucked away in the drawer . . . for me, there were 
new fields to conquer, new castles to build. 

My experiences, during the first day and in the weeks 
that followed, are still vivid. The feeling of confidence 
in my ability to handle the job; yet, the ever-present 
feeling of frustration—a difference in point of view; the 
lack of a real sense of belonging. 

Then came the war... and the casting off of super- 
ficiality ... stark reality ... men of industry and men 
of the schools raised their sights in unison on one em- 
blazoned goal. There were dies to cast, ships to build, 
planes to fly, and trains to move. Together they created, 
almost overnight, a trained force of workers that kept 
production lines moving full twenty-four hours a day. 

School and industry clasped hands across the produc- 
tion board and found themselves united! Production, 
the key to unity and no difference in point of view. 
PRODUCTION. 

But adrenal vigilance is spent when poppies grow on 
the battlefield. The emblazoned unifying goal dims and 
fades away. The schoolmaster returns to his school- 
house to concentrate on instruction—the industrialist to 
his own problems of production for survival. Now 
there are two goals—instruction and production; once 
again we have schoolmaster and industrialist and two 
points of view—two related but divergent emphases. 

I believe that I now understand that feeling of “dif- 
ference.” It is a result of the semantic gap created by 
these different approaches. It is a gap which industry 
and vocational education can close with simple com- 
munication tools. 





IN IDENTIFYING THOSE NEEDS AND INTERESTS THE SEMANTIC GAP BETWEEN THE SCHOOLMASTER AND 


IT CREATES A NEED FOR BETTER COMMUNICATION TOOLS. 


ZONED ANALYSIS « graphic tool for 
school - community communication and 


LOUIS A. McELROY, Assistant Principal, 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School, Denver 


In 1943, Dr. Roy A. Hinderman and other members 
of the school staff wrote a teacher-training manual 
entitled A Unit of Instruction, How to Organize It and 
How to Teach It. Teachers and industrial leaders who 
have studied the manual and applied the principles in- 
volved have organized effective training programs. The 
Denver refrigeration industry, for example, was among 
the first to apply it and has made notable progress in its 
training program during the past five years. The manual 
has supplied a needed plan for producing concrete, in- 
dustrially sound instructional material. Yet, it does not 
completely bridge the gap between the layman and the 
school. 

In 1946, the opening of school was delayed by a coal 
shortage, but the teachers met to prepare instructional 
materials. A group of us were discussing the relation- 
ship of the school to the community and illustrating the 
relationship by quickly sketched charts. As a result, a 
number of charts were developed and a system called 
Zoned Analysis has evolved. 

The system is described here. It has been used effec- 
tively in making primary analyses and in developing 
outlines for many purposes. It has been particularly 
useful in compiling objective data in committee confer- 
ences because the principles involved are easily applied 
—in fact, only the leader needs to understand them. It 
is another tool which may help to bridge the seman- 
tic gap. 

EXPLANATION OF ZONED ANALYSIS 

Fundamental Principles. Zoned Analysis is a method through 
which the factors involved in any organizational or research 
project may be arranged in an easy-to-understand chart which 
will show clearly the relationships of the various parts. The 
analysis proceeds progressively from the generalized concept to 
the listing of the most specific details desired, according to a 
definite plan. The circular form has been used for two reasons: 
(1) It attracts and holds the attention of the group, and (2) the 
“pie” chart is easily understcod. One person may make a Zoned 
Analysis, or a group may cooperate in its production. 

Formation of Zones. The Zoned Analysis Chart is composed of a 
series of circles described around a central core, thus establishing 
the boundaries for a series of zones. The number of zones will 
vary with the project to be analyzed and the extent to which 
detail is desired. The zones should be numbered for quick 
reference. Each zone may also be given a significant title which 
will limit, in a general way, the kind of data which should be in- 
cluded in that zone. When a number of people are taking part 
in a study it is well to define what is meant by the titles if they 
are used. 
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Partition of Zones. The accompanying chart provides a typical 
example of how the zones are partitioned. The first zone is 
divided into two or more parts which are separated by radial 
lines drawn from the core through all zones; each item in the 
first zone breaks down into two or more parts in zone two. By 
following this principle of division, the detail recorded multiplies 
with each zone added. 

Parallelism. Parallelism, as used here, means that all factors 
included in a single zone must be of the same kind. This does 
not mean that they need be equal in all respects. For example, 
if a zone called for the payroll classifications of a certain manu- 
facturing firm, “superintendent” and ‘machinist apprentice” 
would both be included in that zone—both are payroll classifica- 
tions even though one is a much more responsible position. 
Both are parallel, since they meet the specifications for the 
zone. It is important to maintain parallelism because this main- 
tains the relationship of all parts to the core. One method of 
maintaining parallelism is to use the same grammatical con- 
struction in identifying the items within a zone; however, there 
is danger of distorting ideas if too much emphasis is placed on the 
English used. 





PRODUCTION OF A ZONED ANALYISIS 

Preparation. The subject for the core is selected; it can be any 
type of subject, but it should be clearly stated. When this has 
been done, the objective of the analysis should be written out 
in a sentence or short paragraph. For example, my subject, 
entered in the core of the accompanying chart is “Zoned Analysis.” 
The objective of my analysis of that subject was “to outline 
what I have learned about this system so that I might explain 
it to other vocational educators for their consideration and use.’ 

With the objective clearly in mind, it is well at this point to 
write out a few pertinent questions. These are the ones I used: 
(1) What two or more major points would the average vocational 
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educator ask about first? (2) 
What major ideas should I dis- 
cuss to give him the informa- 
tion he needs? (3) What de- 
tails should I furnish to clarify. 
each of those major ideas? 

Finally, one should secure 
whatever materials will be 
needed; these may include such 
things as paper, pencils, com- 
pass, protractor, and source ma- 
terial. 

Procedure. [Fstablish the core. 
This means — it within a 
circle and, if necessary, defin- 
ing the noted used. The next 
step is to read the objective 
which has been prepared and 
make sure that it is clearly un- 
| derstood. Describe boundary 
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Er, ——. lines for two or three zones and 
“Tig, ; a number them. Then proceed 
Or, | by considering a question which 
SRe CLE will lead to a breakdown of the 
Wo FS, first zone. I asked question one, 
ae Oy, stated above, and decided that 
On \ Re {Sy the average vocational educ: vtor 
ay WARN would want an “explanation” 
7a) ‘ ay Q and tips on “production” of a 
% 5 Zoned Analysis. Enter the items 
\ a / selected so they can be read 
< from left to right on the right 
0% / side of the chart. It is now a 
Ve%y rs simple matter to draw in the 
a < radial lines and to proceed to 
A the next zone. It is a good plan 
AN to proceed rather rapidly ; avoid 
~ belaboring an issue. Most of 
a the points will be clarified as 

the analysis develops. 
CP , Read the chart occasionally 
( \¢y by adding —_ itional words. 
\e For example, “To explain Zoned 


Analysis I must state funda- 

mental principles involved, the 

factors involved in formation 
of zones, those affecting partition of zones, and I must impress 
the pe ople with the importance of parallelism.” 

Discrepancies show up in reading the chart and revisions may 
readily be made. 

Conclusion. When the chart seems to be finished, it should be 
checked for parallelism, omissions, irrelevancies, and corrections 
which should be m: ade. The completed chart may be read 
smoothly, and the details desired should stand out clearly, if 
the system has been followed. 


The Opportunity School leans heavily upon the coun- 
sel of its fifty-three advisory committees, composed of 
530 men and women, many of whom have served for 
five, ten, and even fifteen years. In relating the school 
to community life, the advice of these practical men and 
women is invaluable. However, the school staff cannot 
vield its responsibility for professional leadership or for 
the efficient operation of the school. It is one thing to 
feel the pulse of the community; it is quite another to 
objectify the findings. The Zoned Analysis system is 
helping us to do that. Perhaps as we use this tool of 
communication we will be able to refine, still further, 
ideas presented here—perhaps you will help us. 

The first article in this series, “Every Community Is 
Unique,” was printed in the December, 1949, AMERICAN 
VocaTIONAL JOURNAL; this is the second. In another 
issue, a third story will show how Zoned Analysis is 
being applied in an investigation of the scope of the 
school’s activities in the community. 











Cooperative Retail Training 
In the Small Community 


OES IT TAKE A LARGE SHOPPING CENTER 

to support a good Cooperative Retail Training pro- 

gram? To Chaffey College this was a serious question 

last year, for Chaffey, undecided as to undertaking a 

distributive education program, serves a school district 

composed of comparatively small communities and small 
merchants. 

Ontario itself, famous for its beautiful Euclid Avenue, 
provides the largest shopping center in the district, 
claiming a population of over 22,000. Unincorporated 
Fontana, home of the war-born Kaiser Steel Mill, claims 
a slightly larger population but has a considerably 
smaller shopping center. Upland, primarily a citrus 
community, is the next largest with a population of 
9,000 and a two-block shopping section. What few 
communities remain boast little more than the old gen- 
eral store for shopping convenience. 

Could this type of school district, composed only of 
small communities, support a “cooperative” program 
that would provide student training of the proper stand- 
ard? School authorities and merchant groups were un- 
decided though they had long recognized the need for 
sales training and improved merchandising. Many pur- 
chases, greatly needed to stimulate modernization of 
local retail stores, were being made in retail stores in 
neighboring communities by local residents. A good 
distributive education program at Chaffey College could 
train students to occupy local sales positions and thereby 
help upgrade all local sales personnel. Chaffey admin- 
istrators, together with State Department of Education 
officials, weighed these student and community needs 
against the problems involved, admitted they were 
skeptical, and made plans to initiate the program in 
September, 1949. 

The known problems held no mystery. The adminis- 
trative simplicity of working through one Chamber of 
Commerce and one Retail Merchants Association would 
not be possible. Instead, relationships with three sepa- 
rate Chambers and merchant groups must be developed. 
Prospects of placing three or four students in one retail 
store were not encouraging, for even the three local de- 
partment stores had hardly more than a dozen perma- 
nent employees. Placement, then, would be on an indi- 
vidual basis with little possibility of placing more than 
one student in any organization. The unknown advan- 
tages to counterbalance the disadvantages, if any, were 
as yet to be discovered. 

The fall semester started and twenty-one eager and 
typically bewildered students enrolled in the initial “co- 
operative” class. Three weeks of classroom training 
elapsed, and only eight of the twenty-one had the re- 
quired work experience positions with local merchants, 
working a minimum of 15 hours per week. Thirteen 
needed placement! Business activity in general was 
steady, but some merchants were finding 1t necessary 
to cut overheard in the face of falling sales volume. In 
a market such as-this, could the small merchant be per- 
suaded to undertake additional overhead and a new 
training responsibility? 

The answer was 6 weeks forthcoming, but, in that 
period of time, supervised work experience positions 
were arranged for all students. 





ELWOOD N. CHAPMAN 


Teacher Coordinator of Cooperative Classes 
in Distributive Education 
Chaffey Junior College 
Ontario, California 


The real satisfaction was not in the number of me 
chants who would cooperate, but in the quality of 
training that a few of the students were receiving. F< 
it soon became evident that the small merchant, if full 
sold on the cooperative program, could furnish trainin 
that, in some respects, would surpass that of the larg 
department. It was discovered that, in the small opera 
tion, the training advantages that were inherent in th 
old-fashioned relationship between the journeyman an 
the apprentice can be more closely approached. Her¢ 
then, was a real bonanza in training! The small mer 
chant, with his father-son type of attitude, could con 
stitute the ideal type teacher. 

One student, a married veteran, won his placement i: 
a home appliance store. The cooperative arrangement 
came slow for the merchant, who had trained many em 
plovees under his own system. When he was finally 
sold on the plan, he selected the student he preferred 
after careful interviews. The merchant then set up 
training program that far surpassed all anticipations 
The student is making outstanding progress. 

A local shoe store owner selected a student who, in 
some respects, had been a discipline problem in school 
The student started his training by becoming acquainted 
with the “cleaning” detail. On his second Saturday, an 
over-abundance of customers forced the student to the 
selling floor. After a busy day, his sales totaled over 
$100. He has been selling ever since and has a steadily 
growing personal trade. 

Students are also in training in other types of small 
retail stores—furniture, paint, grocery, ladies’ apparel 
auto supply, and linoleum. Only one nationally known 
organization is represented in this group. To be sure, 
not all cooperative arrangements with small merchants 
provide ideal training, but the quality of experience that 
can be developed is promising. 

To establish the best possible training program for 
each student, as well as to impress upon the cooperating 
merchant his responsibilty in the plan, job analysis 
sheets were completed on each cooperative working 
arrangement. These sheets list what the student must do 
and what he must know before he entitled to receive 
his “Certificate of Proficiency.” These sheets (1) estab- 
lish a training goal for the students; (2) enable the 
teacher-coordinator to check student progress; (3) serve 
as a helpful guide for the merchant; (4) eliminate the 
problem of having the student buried in a routine job; 
and (5) coordinate the student, the training, and the job. 

In summary, a review of the advantages of a small 
community program in this field establishes the follow- 
ing points: (1) it closely approaches the ideal features 
of true apprenticeship training; (2) the student receives 
a well-rounded training in all phases of the job (a 
difficult achievement in large department store train- 
ing); (3) Students are provided with a first-hand under- 
standing of a successful, small business operation; (4) 
students receive individual attention; and (5) a larger 
selection of occupational fields are available when train- 
ing is completed on an individual placement basis as 
compared with large stores where group placements are 
made. 
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HE FAMILY FAIR, inspired by the conviction that 

the family is the most important unit in a democracy 
and that if we can strengthen family life we can help to 
solve many social problems, was a triumph in com- 
munity participation. It was held in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, May 7-8, 1949. 

The purpose of the fair was to make parents and 
youth aware of constructive family life; to suggest ways 
and means of protecting and strengthening family life; 
to help young people to plan intelligently for their own 
marriage and optimum family life; and to suggest to 
both parents and youth the ways of bringing up children 
who will become ideal citizens. 

The techniques of the traditional county fair were 
adapted for this event. Since these techniques have for 
generations encouraged the production of better fruit, 
vegetables, and livestock, it seemed safe to assume the 
same methods could be used to encourage the develop- 
ment of better children and youth, and happier families. 

The Family Fair did not exhibit healthy babies, strong 
youth, and happy families, but it did present the agen- 
cies, organizations and institutions that serve children, 
youth, and families. Motion pictures demonstrated pre- 
ferred ways of bringing up children and solving prob- 
lems in the home. 

The Family Fair served to acquaint not only old resi- 
dents of San Diego, but new residents as well, with the 
many facilities at their disposal for the promotion of 
health, general welfare, and happiness. 


UNIQUE FEATURES 

Fifty exhibits were displayed on the main floor, and 
1,813 square feet of floor space were used also for this 
purpose on a large balcony. 

Seven motion picture shows ran simultaneously. These 
were provided by the city and county schools, San Diego 
State College, the Community Chest, the Council of 
Churches, and the County Health Department. Films 
supplied by Adult Education included: Families First, 
Emotional Health, Shy Guy, Are You Popular?, and 
Junior Prom. Marriage Counselling in Action was 
dramatized by means of a puppet show. 

Other popular attractions were: four conferences with 
youth-adult participation; a photographie contest for 
the best pictures of family activities ead family groups; 
registration by states in order that new arrivals might 
discover old friends; a fashion show to dramatize the 
excellent program of the San Diego Adult Education 
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One section of exhibits at San Diego’s first Family Fair. 


classes; concerts by the Bonham Boys Band, the Gross- 
mont High School Band (winners of the Sweepstakes 
prizes in a contest with 70 bands from California, Ari- 
zona and Nevada), and a new Mexican Tipica Orches- 
tra; and recognition of the Volunteer Young Mother of 
the Year, selected on the basis of service to the eom- 
munity. é 


COMMUNITY COOPERATION 

From its inception, The Family Fair inspired most 
unusual types and degrees of cooperation. 

It was sponsored by both the County Board of Super- 
visors and the City Council. The exhibits were evi- 
dence of the combined efforts of public and private 
agencies, civic groups, schools, and churches. State 
College students assisted in setting up the exhibits. The 
booths were prepared in advance by the County De- 
partment of Public Welfare and the Works Project 
Division of this department. The hostesses represented 
18 coordinating councils from city and county. Regis- 
tration was conducted by the Federation of State So- 
cieties. Refreshments were served by the Council of 
Church Women, with the cooperation of the Council of 
Catholic Women and the Council of Jewish Women. 
And. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant churches pre- 
sented one exhibit as one group—God in the Family. 

The Family Fair brought the ideas and special events 
of many groups together in a building ideally suited for 
the affair. The dates were fixed to inelude Mother’s 
Day at the end of National Family Week, National 
Youth Week, National Baby Week and National Musie 
Week. Some original features were added and an en- 
tirely new event was the successful result. 

The Fair was officially opened by The Honorable 
Harley Knox, Mayor of San Diego, and The Honorable 
Dean Howell, Chairman of the County Board of Super- 
visors. An opening address was delivered by Dr. Kath- 
arine Whiteside Taylor, Coordinator of Family Life 
Edueation, Long Beach City College. More than 350 
persons attended the youth-adult conferences. On Sun- 
day, May &th, several thousand people visited the fair 
and enjoyed exhibits, a concert, and the presentation of 
awards. It is estimated that over 6,000 persons were in 
attendance during the two-day meeting. 

The Evaluation Committee has appraised this first 
venture and plans have been made for a second Family 
Fair. It will be continued annually and is expected to 
play an important role in family life in San Diego. 
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Leroy Sills uses his tractor to lift a heavy concrete slab. 


“ @AN’T DO IT OVERNIGHT,” he grinned. “Takes 
time, this business of building up pastures and get- 
ting started with cows.” 

During the last four years Leroy Sills has been laying 
the groundwork for livestock farming, hoping to spe- 
cialize in beef cattle. The young Negro veteran who 
received the H. O. Sargent Award of the New Farmers 
of America in 1949 has come a long way since 1939, 
when he completed four years of vocational agriculture 
as a student at the Waynesboro H & I School. The 
H. O. Sargent Award brought him national recognition 
for his farming accomplishments, since it annually goes 
to the former NFA member who is selected as the most 
successful young Negro in the United States. 

In turning to pastures and livestock, Sills is keeping 
pace with the agricultural changes in Georgia, He is 
moving cautiously, however, because developing and 
fencing pastures is an expensive job and he believes 
firmly that the pastures and feed crops must come 
ahead of the cattle. 

The Waynesboro Production Credit Association se- 
lected Leroy’s farm for pasture demonstrations and has 
offered him long-term credit for the undertaking. Thus 
far, he has planted 17 acres to crimson clover, bermuda 
grass and lespedeza, fertilizing it with five tons of super- 
phosphate and five tons of mixed fertilizer. 

Diversification came to the Sills’ farm ahead of the 
livestock idea. When Leroy was in high school, his 
projects were chickens and cotton, The family de- 
pended largely on cotton for their income. Most farm- 
ers in Burke county were engaged in the same one- 
crop system of farming. 

Before he entered the army in 1941, Leroy farmed in 
partnership with his father for two years and they 
finished paying for their 109-acre farm. After 56 months 
in service—more than 40 months in the European and 
South Pacific theaters—he came home and invested his 
savings in an additional 100 acres. 

He also bought a new tractor with harrows and cul- 
tivating equipment, and seldom uses mules any more. 
Last year he had 84 acres in cultivation—13 in peanuts, 
40 in cotton and 10 acres of green peas as cash crops. 
In an exceptionally bad year for cotton farmers, he 
harvested 11 bales, and his experience convinced him 
all the more that he needs to get away from the fiber 
crop. 

Leroy averaged 45 bushels an acre from his 28 acres 
of corn, well above the state average of 17 bushels. 
Still, he was disappointed with his yield and this year 
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plans to try a hybrid variety, Dixie 18. He has 13 
acres of blue lupine which he’ll follow with corn. 

“Where we get a good growth of lupine, our corn 
yields nearly double,” Leroy points out. He intends to 
plant more acres to this soil builder in the future. He 
learned about lupine when he enrolled in the Institu- 
tional On-Farm training class at Waynesboro H & I 
which is taught by Malcom Blount and administered 
through the vocational division of the state department 
of education. 

The Burke County farmer thinks he’s built up a 
farming program from which he can reasonably expect 
to make $3,000 or more in a normal year. He did it in 
1948 and repeated in 1949. Profits are going back into 
the farm for the development of pastures and improve- 
ment of the farm home and buildings. 

He is now building a cement block barn and equip- 
ment shed. Already he has added three rooms to the 
home which he shares with his father, built a screened 
porch and put asbestos siding on the house. Last fall 
his farm was selected for a veteran farm trainees’ 
demonstration on building a septic tank. The disposal 
field was laid out by the local health officer, and Leroy 
has finished installing complete bathroom facilities. As 
soon as he puts in his electric pump, he’ll enjoy the con- 
veniences of running water. 

Leroy already. has bought ten rolls of wire to fence 
a 20-acre pasture for his hogs. He has 15 hogs now and 
expects to keep all the good gilts for breeding purposes. 
He also has four cows. With investments of close to 
$10,000 in land, machinery and other phases of his 
farm activities, Sills owes about $2,000. He hopes to 
pay it off-in the near future. 





Leroy Sills, his son, Lorenzo, and Professor Joseph Phelps, vocational 
agriculture teacher at Waynesboro H & I. 
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CURRENT TRENDS IN THE USE OF TESTS 


DR. DONALD E. SUPER 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


HERE are at least three trends in the use of tests 

which vocational counselors should be aware of to- 
day. These have to do with: (1) what might be called 
saturation vs. precision testing, (2) the development and 
use of standard batteries rather than single tests, and 
(3) ethical standards in testing. 


SATURATION VS. PRECISION TESTING 


During the past few years, because of the war and 
the atomic bomb, we have heard a good deal about the 
relative advantages of saturation bombing and of preci- 
sion bombing, about the blotting out of whole areas, 
including both military and non-military objectives, as 
contrasted with the picking out of specific military tar- 
gets by very accurate and limited bombing methods. 
The arguments pro and con have involved such consid- 
erations as the nature of the equipment, and the effec- 
tiveness and ethics of the two methods. 

During these same years a somewhat similar issue 
has been under discussion among users of tests in voca- 
tional guidance: the issue has been the relative merits 
of what might be called saturation testing and precision 
testing. Let me describe these two methods of testing, 
in order to make my point clear. 

In saturation testing the counselor decides, after pre- 
liminary contact with the student, that data concerning 
abilities and interests need to be gathered as a basis for 
counseling, and so proceeds to administer a battery of 
tests selected to cover everything that is likely to be 
important and come up for consideration in counseling— 
everything, that is, for which standard tests are avail- 
able. The battery of tests taps general intelligence, 
spatial visualization, perceptual speed, mechanical com- 
prehension, interest in a variety of types of activities, 
and perhaps various personality traits. After the test- 
ing has been completed, the typical procedure is to score 
the tests, plot a profile of the results, present this profile 
to the student, and then discuss their significance. The 
assumption is that most abilities and interests are of 
some importance, and that the best way to take them 
into account is to test them all at once and transmit this 
information to the student. This procedure is there- 
fore analogous to saturation bombing. 

It is pointed out by some, however, that guidance is 
most effective if the counselor begins his work with the 
student by establishing a counseling relationship. The 
assumption is that since the student has come for help 
in working out a problem, the most effective procedure 
is to start working with him. According to this argu- 
ment, to size up the problem and proceed to administer 
a battery of tests is the same as telling the student that 
the counselor will get the necessary facts and lay them 
before him so that a decision can be made: the coun- 
selor works on the student, treating him impersonally 
as acase. It is difficult to make probing for facts, as in 
administering a battery of tests, a truly cooperative 
process. If the counselor is to establish a relationship 
with the student, helping him to think through his prob- 
lem and find answers which are meaningful and accept- 
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able, he must work with him, not on him. This means 
that there must be continuous and progressive interac- 
tion between counselor and student. And this makes 
interviewing the principal method of counseling. 

One might ask, at this point how one can give tests, 
or get facts by any method, if interviewing must not be 
interrupted. My answer is that testing and other fact- 
finding techniques can be woven into the interviewing 
process, and that continuous and progressive interaction 
between counselor and student can be maintained dur- 
ing testing if appropriate methods are used. It is in 
an attempt to implement this idea that precision testing 
has been developed, in a fusion of directive and non- 
directive counseling techniques. 

In precision testing it is not assumed that it is best to 
cover the whole ground at once, collecting all needed 
diagnostic data before, proceeding with the next step, 
counseling. 

Instead, the counselor has structured his relationship 
with the student as one in which they work together in 
analyzing the student’s problem, surveying facts which 
need to be considered, and considering possible solu- 
tions. As discussion of the student’s situation and pos- 
sible plans make it clear that certain specific data 
should be considered, counselor and client together get 
and evaluate the needed data. Thus a test may be 
given, scored, interpreted and discussed during the 
course of one interview, because it has been judged 
likely to provide some facts which counselor and client 
have decided should be taken into account; this par- 
ticular interview and test session, however, may have 
been preceded by two or three contacts in which no test- 
ing is done. Precision testing, as I have used the term, 
is therefore testing which is done as a part of the coun- 
seling process, to get needed facts as these facts are 
needed and as the student is ready to use them. 

This is the strongest argument in favor of precision 
rather than saturation testing—it greatly increases the 
likelihood that the test results will be accepted and used 
intelligently by the student. When a test is chosen and 
administered because student and counselor have agreed, 
in advance of knowing the results, that certain facts are 
needed; and when they have discussed ways of getting 
the needed facts and agreed that a certain kind of test 
is the best way of getting them, then the student is not 
likely to expect the test to perform miracles of voca- 
tional prediction nor to reject the test results as irrele- 
vant or meaningless. 

Let us consider a typical case in which both saturation 
and precision-testing might be done. Jack Smith is an 
eighth grader, facing a choice of high school curricula: 
should he take the auto mechanics or the printing 
course? He comes to the counselor with this problem. 

The counselor may talk with Jack long enough to get 
his statement of the problem and his reactions to it, 
then make an appointment for testing. In the test ses- 
sion he gives him a battery of tests, including the 
O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude, Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension, Minnesota Spatial Relations, Purdue 
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Pegboard, and Kuder Preference Tests. After the stu- 
dent has gone he scores these tests, records them on the 
cumulative record, and studies the assembled material 
on abilities, interests, courses, grades, extracurricular 
activities, parental occupation and aspirations, ete. 
Then he has another interview with Jack, in which they 
go over the same material. Jack can’t see why he is 
low on one mechanical aptitude test (the Bennett) when 
he is high on another (the O’Rourke), and wonders if 
the counselor has some ulterior motive in telling him 
that this is an indication that printing might be a better 
field for him than auto mechanics; being a little more 
favorable to the latter, he cannot accept the explanation 
that the O’Rourke is more affected by his shop experi- 
ence than the Bennett, which shows that he has less flair 
for mechanical work than he has factual knowledge con- 
cerning tools and materials. 

But suppose that, instead of working as he did, the 
counselor had spent more time talking with Jack, getting 
Jack to tell him in more detail why he was considering 
these alternatives, what each of them meant to him, 
etc. Suppose that next he and Jack had discussed some 
of the things that might be especially important in one 
field and less so in the other. And finally, suppose that 
they had then considered ways of evaluating Jack in 
these differentiating areas. At this point experiences in 
shop courses and other cumulative record data might 
be considered, and some of the same tests might be given 
and scored cooperatively by Jack and the counselor. 
But in this way Jack knows in advance what facts he 
needs to consider, he knows what their implications may 
be, and he has a feeling that he is getting and using 
facts in making his own decisions rather than having the 
counselor tell him what he ean or cannot succeed in 
doing. Thus, whereas saturation testing collects all 
possible useful facts, ahead of time, for subsequent use, 
without much client participation, precision testing gets 
the right facts, at the right time, in the right way—that 
is, with considerable client participation. 

I think we must grant that precision testing, or test- 
ing-in-counseling, may not be adaptable to the routine 
testing of entering classes of students; in such operations 
saturation testing, or testing-prior-to-counseling, is 
probably a necessity. But we must also ask what im- 
plications the superiority of testing as a part of the 
counseling process, over testing prior to counseling, has 
for our work as school counselors. These implications 
seem to me to be as follows: 

When counseling an individual, for whom further testing is 
called for, do not thoughtlessly administer tests to him as to 
one student in a large group. Instead, let the testing develop 
from and be a part of the interviewing and counseling process. 

When testing a group of students, as in the case of an entering 
class or an orientation course, be sure that the students are 
properly introduced to the testing program. Let each one see 
it as part of a larger and more varied data-gathering program, 
a source of information about himself. 


STANDARD BATTERIES vs. SINGLE TESTS 


A listing of tests published prior to 1947 according 
to author would, with one exception, reveal an im- 
portant fact: the outstanding instruments were de- 
veloped, one here by one investigator, another there, 
by another author, and still another some place else, 
by a different research worker. For example, Otis de- 
veloped an intelligence test, Meier an art judgment 
test, Seashore a music test, Bennett a mechanical com- 
prehension test, O’Rourke a mechanical information 
test, Andrew and Paterson, a clerical aptitude test, 
Strong an interest inventory, and so on. 

Some of these psychologists followed their tests up 
over a number of years, improving the norms and adding 
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validity data, but most of them developed no other voca- 
tional tests. When they did, as in the case of O’Rourke 
and Paterson, the new tests were discrete entities, un- 
related to the first tests in intent or in use. Even in 
the case of the one exception, the Minnesota Mechanical 
Abilities Project, in which a number of tests were used 
as a battery for predicting success in shop courses, the 
end result was seen as a number of single uncalibrated 
tests, to be used singly or in combination according to 
the counselor’s judgment. In subsequent studies using 
the tests, such as the Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute, Paterson and his Minnesota colleagues 
did, it is true, make a point of studying the test profiles 
or patterns of workers in several occupations, using a 
standard battery. But this battery was, again, simply 
a collection of the best available tests, developed by 
different people, at different times, and for different 
purposes. 

The application of the method of factor analysis to 
test batteries during the 1930’s came at a time, how- 
ver, which made possible an important advance in the 
development of standard batteries. For it made possible 
the isolation of the factors underlying each of the tests, 
and this in turn made it possible to measure a greater 
variety of aptitudes and traits without increasing the 
length of the test battery beyond all reason. The ability 
to develop relatively pure tests as in Thurstone’s work, 
combined with recognition of the need for occupational 
validation as in the Minnesota projects, made possible 
a new type of test battery—the simultaneously de- 
veloped and standardized battery of tests designed to 
measure the majority of aptitudes known to have some 
vocational significance, and administered to the same 
variety of subjects for normative and validation pur- 
poses. 

ETHICAL STANDARDS IN TESTING 


The third and last trend in testing to be considered 
here is in the field of ethics, 

Let me describe how this ethics committee went 
about its task of studying the ethies of testing, particu- 
larly as it bore on the question of who should use tests. 
We wrote to 85 selected experts in the development and 
use of tests, and asked them to send us the details of 
any incidents that they knew first-hand, in which tests 
had been used in unethical or questionable ways. These 
experts included college instructors responsible for 
courses in the use of tests, industrial personnel workers, 
clinical psychologists, school psychologists, aud school 
directors of guidance. These incidents were classified 
according to what seemed to be the underlying issues 
and principles, and a series of 18 principles was derived 
concerning the ethies of test distribution. 

We are more aware than ever of the need for training 
on the part of test users, not only in testing itself but in 
test construction, in the vocational significance of test 
scores, in counseling methods which make use of test 
results, and in mental hygiene considerations in in- 
terpreting test results to students. We have seen that 
even the simplest of tests, the achievement and intelli- 
gence tests to which teachers have been exposed and 
concerning which they have been taught for some thirty 
years, are still frequently misused, to the detriment of 
pupils and, therefore, to the detriment of the schools 
and of the public. This increasing respect for the tools 
we use and for the knowledge essential to their effective 
use is a gratifying sign of the increasing professionaliza- 
tion of vocational guidance. 


Editor’s Note: We regret that, due to limitations of 
space, it was necessary to abstract Dr. Super’s article. 
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Annotated Bibliographies 


of 
Farm Safety Literature 


D. R. PURKEY 


District Supervisor, Agricultural Education 
Ohio State Department of Education 


PERIODICALS 


Farm Safety Review—Bi-monthly 
National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
ago 6, Illinois 
$1.00 per year 
Timely interesting farm safety information from var- 
ious sources. 

Safety Pays—Tri-monthly 
Department of Agricultural Engineering, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 
Limited Distribution—free 
Timely safety material for farm families. Record of 
activities of State Safety Council. Program Helps 
for Agricultural Organizations. 

Safety Education—Monthly—September through May 
National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois 
1-9—$3.00 per year; 10-99—$2.75; 100-999—$2.54 
Articles adapted to use in rural high schools for safety 
education—reprints on data sheets available from 
previous or current issues. 

Ohio Industrial Commission Monitor—Monthly 
Ohio Industrial Commission, Division of Safety and 
Hygiene, Columbus, Ohio 
Free limited distribution on request 
Covers the entire fields of safety including “Farm 
Safety”. Considerable safety information of indus- 
trial nature applies to Agriculture as well. 

Health and Safety—Bi-monthly 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York 
16, New York 
25¢ per year 
Contains considerable material applicable to farm 
safety especially on First Aid. Especially adapted for 
school safety education. 

Watch—Published quarterly to policy holders 
By American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
142 Berkley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
Covers entire field of Safety with occasional articles 
on Farm. Volume VII, Number 1, especially em- 
phasizes farm safety. 


BOOKS AND BULLETINS 

Watch Your Step 
U.S.D.A. Safety Council—U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 
Miscellaneous Publication, Number 608—July, 1946 
—32 pages 
Covers the complete Farm and Home Safety problem. 
Divisions on machinery, general farm accidents, home 
electrical safety, fire prevention and motor vehicle 
accidents 
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These bibliographies were prepared as part of 
a program of the joint committee of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association and the National 
Safety Council on Safety Education. Similar bibli- 
ographies, which have been developed by sub- 
committees in other vocational fields of service, 
will be published in subsequent issues of the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL. 











Electrical Safety in Exery Room 
International Association of Electrical Inspectors 
612 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
12 pages 
Explanation of all safety precautions in portable 
wiring in the home. 

We Drivers 
General Motors, Detroit, Michigan 
1948—38 pages 
Illustrated booklet on safe driving which is appli- 
sable to farm as well as city dwellers. 

Safety Guide for the Farm and Home Front 
Department of Publie Services, General Mills, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

24 pages 
Complete coverage of Farm Safety problem in form 
of quiz. Interesting information. 

Stop Farm Accidents 
New York State Department of Health, Division of 
Public Health Education, Albany, New York 
1943—23 pages ; 

Covers the area of farm safety very well with ap- 
propriate illustrations. 

Prevent that Accident 
New York State Department of Health, Division of 
Public Health Education, Albany, New York 
1943—19 pages 
Discussion of accidents in Home 

Farm Safety 
Randall C. Swanson, Farm Safety Specialist, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

31 pages 

A leadership guide for training rural youth in Farm 
Safety. Contains a number of lesson plans and tests 
on Farm Safety. 

Accident Prevention 
American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
1943—207 pages 
Instructors manual on Home and Home and Farm 

(Continued on page 22) 
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RIDA’S LAVISH FOLIAGE AND FAMED SCENIC BEAUTY will provide an enticing setting for the 1950 Ameri- 
in Voeational Association Convention. 

,Already plans are being formulated for an exceptionally strong program that will feature some of the current trends and 
ult problems in the field of vocational and industrial arts education. Prominent representatives of industry, labor, and 
| administrators will be invited to participate in the AVA programs. ‘There will be some frank discussions of needed 

bficitions and developments in some of the various programs in which the AVA membership is interested. 

The 1950 AVA meeting will offer many unusual features for delegates in attendance. Florida’s weather in late November is 
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Cc. H. BROWN CO. 


Standing, |. to r.: H. F. Hinton, Mrs. Rex Todd Withers, Conrad A. Conley, Miss Laura Ware, J. G. Smith, Miss Frances Champion, D. L. Hay. 
Seated, |. to r.: Thomas L. Pittard, Mrs. L. H. Dennis, S$. C. Means, L. H. Dennis, Mrs. Margaret Long, Claud M. Andrews. 


delightful, and calls for summer clothing. Many AVA 
members from less gentle climates will experience this 
respite from November’s severities with gratitude and 
relief. 

Some of the Miami convention meetings will be held in 
the open air theater. Biscayne Park, boatrides on beau- 
tiful Biscayne Bay, visits to the beaches, the opportunity 
to see the impressive residences on Indian Creek in 
Miami Beach—all these are tempting features of this 
year’s AVA meeting. 

The 17-floor vocational school in Miami will be open 
for inspeetion._.Three floors of this vocational school 
are operating as a modern hotel for the training of hotel 
staffs. This school also operates its own radio station. 
Subsequent issues of the JouRNAL will provide more in- 
formation about this important vocational school. 

Future issues of the JouRNAL will include news about 
vocational schools in various parts of Florida. It will 
be possible for AVA delegates to visit many of Florida’s 
vocational schools en route to Miami. Vocational 
schools in the other southern states will be pleased to 
receive AVA members who are Florida-bound next 
November. 

The beautiful trees, shrubbery and flowers of the 
Miami-Miami Beach area will thrill convention visitors. 
Excellent hotels in the entire area are cooperating to 
make ample accommodations available at very reason- 
able rates. 

This is the first AVA convention to be held in the 
southeastern part of the United States. It will provide 
an excellent opportunity for AVA members to acquire 
first-hand information concerning the progress and ex- 
cellence of vocational education in this great area of the 
South. Backed by the largest membership in AVA his- 
tory, the cordial weleome of Florida’s vocational educa- 
tors, and the abundance of Miami’s famous beauty, the 
1950 AVA meeting’s success is assured, 

Definite plans have already been made for the multi- 
tude of details which accompany the preparation for 
AVA’s 25th Anniversary Convention. A planning com- 
mittee meeting of the Executive Board of the Florida 
Vocational Association and vocational representatives 
of the State Department of Education was held at the 
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Seminole Hotel, Jacksonville, Florida, on January 20th. 
The group photograph which appears on this page was 
taken at this time. 

L. H. Dennis, AVA’s Executive Secretary (who 
traveled from Washington, D. C., for the purpose of or- 
ganizing convention details), and Mrs. Dennis were in- 
troduced and welcomed to Florida and Jacksonville. 

Mr. Dennis, in an introductory discussion of conven- 
tion requirements, emphasized the fact that, since 1950 
is the 25th anniversary of the American Vocational 
Association, this year’s conclave will be of special sig- 
nificance. He explained that the convention is of con- 
cern to each department of the state association as 
well as to the city of Miami. He said that the state 
vocational associations of the various southern states 
had already been contacted and convention attendance 
promotion plans in these groups were in the process of 
organization, Exhibitors who featured commercial dis- 
plays at Atlantic City have been contacted by AVA’s 
Washington headquarters, and many firms have already 
confirmed reservations for space. 

The following persons were appointed to serve as a 
state steering committee: Thomas D. Bailey, State 
Superintendent, Honorary Chairman; Claud M. An- 
drews, State Director of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Chairman; Conrad A. Conley, Director of Vocational 
Education for Escambia County, Pensacola, and Vice 
President of the Florida Vocational Association for 
Trade and Industry; Mrs. Margaret Long, Supervisor 
of Homemaking Education for Duval County, Jackson- 
ville, and Florida Vocational Association President; 
L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, AVA; 8. C. Means, 
Area Supervisor of on-the-farm training, Lakeland, and 
Florida Vocational Association Vice President for Ag- 
riculture (and FVA President-Elect, effective July 1); 
Robert D. Dolley, Director of Vocational Education, 
Dade County, Florida. 

Local committee personnel were appointed, as fol- 
lows: Dr. James T, Wilson, Superintendent of Schools 
of Dade County, Honorary Chairman; and Robert D. 
Dolley, Director of Vocational Education for Dade 
County, Chairman. 

Definite arrangements were made for the preparation 
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of articles (to be published in the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
JouRNAL) on Florida’s vocational education, preferred 
routes for members who will drive to the 1950 conven- 
tion, and descriptions of Florida’s outstanding attract- 
ions for sightseers. Information on clothing suitable 
for women in the Miami area will also be published in 
the JOURNAL. 

AVA conventions have grown each year in size and 
significance. The Washington AVA office and Florida’s 
vocational educators are working with speed and en- 
thusiasm toward the goal of the largest and most sue- 
cessful meeting in AVA’s history to celebrate its 25th 
year of service. 

Various meetings of the convention will be held in 
the convention auditorium (right foreground of photo 
or pages 16-17) and in the various hotels facing Bis- 
cayne Boulevard across from the park. These hotels, 
from left to right, are as follows: MeAllister, Columbus, 
Colonial, Everglades, Plaza, and Aleazar. The Aleazar 
is immediately across the Boulevard from the audi- 
torilum. AVA headquarters will be in the McAllister. 
Other hotels which will be used for housing convention 
dlegates are the following: Leamington, El Comodoro, 
Tie Towers, The Urmey, Robert Clay, Dallas Park, 
Liberty, and Mary Elizabeth. 

For hotel reservations, be sure to write early to the 
Miami Convention Bureau, 320 N, E. Fifth St., Miami, 
F.orida. A hotel reservation blank is included in this 
issue of the JouRNAL on page 32. 








Florida is famous for its year-round bathing. 
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Eight New States Join Haze Off 
AVA Membership Roster!* 


Again, this month, we take hats off to those 
states which have succeeded already in increas- 
ing their 1950 membership totals over 1949. 


How is your drive coming? 


Wate Off to these 31 states for exceed- 
ing 1949 AVA membership totals by: 


Members* 
I acs cows cleanddacdeanceweaaes 329 
GE ake tS anc cawe dea deueneenceeers 272 
ME sia 5 cs <5 cv) «outage aameeees 237 
SEE os > sande aSansoneueneneuana 149 
Ce CUE coo Gs caeascaecicaeneaae 132 
PI Shi die oxtinddvaeceswae  waneeaas 103 
EEE wowace: 0c waxeaJcnuus + oadas 100 
Die gai ains ct cda ns Mabe weneenewad 90 
rn. . «ass, seceeeviewieeeeas 81 
SE a3 san. 0i CaceundsawecaKeneaks 42 
I Gk ok on ak arr oa eeeeawee eo ee eaee 42 
I oat on cee ocurseeda whee eatesess 39 
PR eas Si navtecndeacakepaenes 38 
WE I, 6 aod a ceeduvceeceeaudaeaneas 35 
PE Cbs Pa cdeacneedncdeedanccmaadawwdes aie 25 
Se eee ee er Te en 21 
EE lets a Gain 04 dais. tow eee ea eae ae 21 
IN 9052 6 ices g's waa See wae ewe eN 21 
 uibcices kn iGoeeadeenthneewnns 19 
EE Sebiakakwelsadvandsdan dese 19 
EE PIII a. o's. 5 sos 0d Ve deeesadameens 17 
SPIE sg Giniie dd eeicgawd caneeawane 17 
MU haces nt adekiccae eee ie anes ees 17 
SEI Ss hss wacaee dears cadens meen 14 
I  e vudsiedcev.de a vceedeee’ Kdeed waders 13 
NE III a caiS Kade stieweeedeueeeeas 12 
IE ice dec-a es ace de ccadeeteeeuauces 8 
WIN sca cn GsGack ors /swacdaeeaoue 7 
SII os Cue nae cada co eew ees Canaan 5 
DS Sc aras ol cade ie due eels cle FAG ee eR He 1 
IN 6 Sek Veena Sua tia dbuPeiabeekewes has 1 
NS fois écie Ou tw Satna ReST Red eReaN ed 4 


* As of February 28, 1950. 


A total of 1,931 new AVA members has been 
added in the listed above. We needed 
3,071 new members this year to put us over the 
1949 top by 10 per cent. We've a total of 1,140 
more to go! At the rate we’ve been growing, 
this means that we should be over the top in just 
one more month! 


states 


LET’S GO, STATE MEMBERSHIP CHAIR- 
MEN! MAKE 1950 A BANNER MEMBERSHIP 
YEAR! 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN GERMANY 


MRS. LUCILE RUST 


Professor of Home Economics Education 
Kansas State College 


AVE YOU EVER DREAMED of being whisked 

through the clouds and, before you know it, landed 
in a strange country? Such was my experience last 
summer when I flew to Germany in sixteen hours on a 
big military plane. For three months I was a consult- 
ant in home economics in Land Niedersachsen in the 
British Zone, where, after a two-weeks induction period, 
I went on cultural exchange from the United States 
Food and Agriculture Division at Frankfurt in the 
American Zone. My headquarters were at Hanover 
with the British Food and Agriculture Staff at Stirling 
House, and I lived at the British V.I.P. mess on Hin- 
denburgstrasse, which was said to be the best in the 
British Zone. Through my work I became acquainted 
with both the British and the Germans, a valuable 
experience in itself. 

Germany is a beautiful country, and in this respect 
Niedersachsen is no exception, with green and yellow 
fields of varying hues, winding rivers and roads, hills 
and valleys, flowers in abundance, and large and small 
tracts of dark green forests in all directions. Clumped 
together, villages of red brick and red tile-roofed build- 
ings dot the landscape. Niedersachsen is the land of 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales and the Pied Piper. Not far 
from Hanover are the Hills of the Seven Dwarfs, and 
Oldenburg was the home of Cinderella and the Prince. 
This, of course, gives romance to the environment, and 
you have only to shut your eyes and expect to see 
fairies, elves and witches with you when they are 
opened. But the destruction from bombing is terrible, 
and the crushed buildings, with their debris and par- 
tially standing walls, peer out as sepulchers in testi- 
mony to man’s great folly and wicked ambitions. 

One of my responsibilities was to become acquainted 
with home economics and the schools in which it is 
offered. So I visited many schools and in this way 
“ame to know directors, teachers, and pupils in these 
institutions. It is somewhat difficult to realize, until 
you see the situation first hand, that home economics 
does not have the same status or meaning in Germany 
as in the United States. Also, the German educational 
philosophy and the resultant school system are entirely 
different. Obviously, these have their effect upon home 
economics, and it, too, follows exactly the educational 
and social concepts prevailing in Germany. Excepting 
the universities and pedagogical academies, the schools 
are not coeducational. Schools are being held in any 
buildings that can be found available, many of which 
were never intended or built for such purposes. Most 
of the buildings are unsuitable for schools. Equipment 
for home economies, too, is inadequate, unattractive 
and inefficient, even in respect to the situation in 
Germany. Supplies for class use are woefully lacking, 
including materials for sewing, food for cooking, and 
soap and cloths for cleaning. 
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There are no text and reference books and magazines 
for the pupils and very few for the teachers, so a 
teacher must furnish all of the subject matter. In this 
she is quite limited, for Germany has long been shut off 
from the learning of the rest of the world, and for many 
years was too busy making war to develop subject 
matter in home economics or in any other field. As to 
be expected, the lecture method prevails, and great 
emphasis is placed upon notebooks. 

Secondary schools have a different place in German 
education than here. This level begins at the end of the 
fourth year of the elementary school, volkschule, and is 
only for from 10 to 20 per cent of the children. Sec- 
ondary schools are tuition schools and are highly aca- 
demic in their curriculums and instruction. These 
schools vary in length, and those nine years in length 
prepare for matriculation in a university, which has a 
very limited enrollment. Home economics has little 
or no place in the secondary schools of Germany. 

Home ecomonics is taught mainly in certain voca- 
tional schools for the early teen-age girls, and in certain 
technical ones for those eighteen years and over. All of 
these schools require tuition fees except the part-time 
vocational school known as the berufsschule. Through 
this school, home economies reaches the greatest num- 
ber of girls, because 80 to 90 per cent of Germany’s 
children attend a berufsschule one day per week for 
three years after reaching the age of fourteen. Ac- 
companying this attendance at the berufsschule, the 
pupil is an apprentice in industry, on a farm or in a 
home. For a large portion of the girls, the apprentice- 
ship is usually served as a maid in a town or city home 
or as a maid or worker in a farm home. Since at- 


tendance at the berufsschule is supposedly to aid pupils 
in their apprentice training, it goes without saying what 
the emphasis is in home economies. 

The full-time vocational schools vary in length. For 





Home economics pupils in the agriculture school at Bremerorde. 
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town and city girls there are the beruf faschulen, where 
they may study home economics for as long as two years 
in some instances. For farm girls there are the land- 
virtschaftschulen (winter agriculture schools), where 
the curriculum is five months in length. Apprentice 
service is not a requirement of any of these vocational 
schools, and many of the pupils have attended a sec- 
ondary school for a while. 

The technical schools in which instruction in home 
conomics is given are the frauenfachschulen for town 
and city girls and the landfrawenschulen for the farm 
irls. The curriculums in these schools vary from one 
o three years and prepare for jobs in industry, in homes 

nd on farms, and for teaching. Those who prepare 
or teaching must attend the frauenschule for two to 
liree years, serve a two to three years apprenticeship 

nd, in addition, attend the pedagogy academy for two 

) three years. The varying time requirement depends 

pon the school and the vocation for which preparation 

made. Students in these schools will all have had 
me secondary schooling, and many will have com- 
ileted matriculation examinations for the university. 

The tuition fees that must be paid in the full-time 

ocational and technical schools limit greatly the num- 
er of girls who attend. Hence home economics at this 

igher level reaches only comparatively few. 

The emphasis in home economics in German schools 
s upon housekeeping skills. In the schools for farm 
virls, farming skills are added (gardening, raising poul- 
ry and animals, and often working in the fields). In- 
eresting is the fact that these phases of agriculture 
are given much more time and consideration than those 
strictly related to housekeeping. In the development 
of such manual skills as hand sewing, embroidery, crafts, 
handwriting and notebook keeping, perfection is the 
only aeceptable standard. Conspicuously lacking in 
the curriculums is instruction in the areas of family 
relations, child guidance and personal development. 
Also, not much attention is given to management and 
conservation of time and energy. German girls and 
women never expect anything but hard work, so do 
little to spare themselves in any way. 

Home economies has had no place in higher education 
in Germany as in the United States. Even in those 
schools responsible for the subject-matter preparation 
of teachers, home economics is on a very elementary 
level and, of course, not challenging to young women 
of ability. Much of what is being taught is out of date 
and inaccurate. Plenty of hard manual work is en- 


countered and required, but not much mental activity. 
This situation will continue to exist until a place for 
home economics is made in the universities and a higher 





A home economics class in the girls’ berufsschule at Oldenburg. 








level of subject matter is taught and, through research, 
verified and enriched. Accompanying this must be a 
development of the profession of home economics so 
that these university-trained women may have a wide 
opportunity for employment and for helping others in 
their homemaking responsibilities. 

German school girls are pretty in spite of their faulty 
diets and poor clothing. Friendly, courteous, and polite, 
they treat you royally as their guest and make you feel 
as if you belong to them. They have flowers and songs 
for you, and when time comes to leave you find it hard- 
to say good-bye. As you have always heard, they are 
industrious and capable, taking great pride in work well 
done. I was surprised, though, at how many times they 
reminded me of girls here in this country. German girls 
are eager to know about the girls in America and their 
schools and want to be friends with them. Life is not 
easy for girls in Germany, and, worst of all, opportuni- 
ties are for them extremely limited. 

Home economies teachers in Germany are carrying 
on bravely, in spite of great difficulties and limitations, 
and are doing their best to help girls and women in their 
home problems. Though tradition holds a powerful in- 
fluence upon them, many of the teachers realize their 
weaknesses and definitely want assistance. I came 
home with a long list of requests for needed materials, 
which have now all been sent to them. Their grateful 
replies and thanks are indicative of their desire to im- 
prove what they are doing. 

Home economics can make a great contribution to the 
women and homes of Germany, but it must be of a ditf- 
ferent type than now prevails. For this to become a 
reality, the help of home economists and other inter- 
ested friends in the United States is essential. Herein 
we have a great challenge which is far-reaching in its 
possible outcomes. 






BOOK ON 
SCHOOL SHOPS 


Filled with full color illustrations of some of the best 
school shops in the country, this book shows the practical 
arrangement of machinery and equipment in large, medi- 
um, and small room sizes. It will be helpful to those who 
are sincerely interested in preparing their students for 
future management and technical positions in industry. 
Write for your copy of “Modern School Shops’’ today. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE 


Building Better Tools Since 1906 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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Vocational Books 





aan for Today's Needs 
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Problems in Mechanical Drawing 


Levens and Edstrom. New problems in workbook form for 
use with French and Svensen’s Mechanical Drawing and the 
accompanying films. Wide variety of exercises, carefully 


graded. $1.48 


Mechanical Drawing—5th Edition 


French and Svensen. A leading textbook, used and liked 
in numerous high schools and vocational schools. Chapters 
on aircraft drawing, welding drawing, and production il- 


lustration. Mechanical Drawing Text-Films available. $2.80 


Workbook in Mechanical Drawing 


Coover. Geared to the actual needs and interests of be- 
ginners in mechanical drawing. Projects and problems of 
everyday interest and usefulness take the place of exer- 
cises and engineering drawing problems. Visual Aids 


List. $1.48 


Essentials of Electricity for Radio 


and Television—New 2nd Edition 


Slurzberg and Osterheld. Brings all material of this well- 
liked text up to date and presents new and expanded 
material on the electrical fundamentals needed for further 
study of frequency modulation, television, high fidelity, 
and high frequency circuits. 50 new problems; more than 
$4.00 


60 new questions; and 16 new figure illustrations. 


Basic Electrical Principles 


Suffern. Offers training in the fundamentals for electrical 
trades students. Presents the basic principles of electricity 
as simply as possible, laying the foundation for advanced 


$3.20 


training in specific electrical trades. 


Write for Vocational Catalogue 








McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CoO., INC. 


330 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF 
FARM SAFETY LITERATURE 


(Continued from page 15) 


Courses in aecident prevention. Very detailed an 
usable in course in accident prevention. 
Fire Safety on the Farm 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 222 W. Adam 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 
24 pages 
Good general discussion on fire prevention 
Sawdust Sam 
J. I. Case Company, 
Division 
12 pages 
Contains Farm Safety cartoons for publication o 
ideas for exhibits. 


tacine, Wisconsin, Edueatior 


Stop Carelessness 
International Harvester Company, 180 N. Michigar 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
S84 pages 
Complete discussion (with illustrations) on commot 
types of farm accidents. 


National Youth Farm Fire Safety Program 
National Association of Mutual Insurance Company 
2105 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
19 pages 
An illustrated study text on Farm Fire Safety 

Fire on Ohio Farms 
Ohio State University Extension Service, Columbus 
Ohio 
August 1947—24 pages 
teviews the causes of farm fires with reeommenda- 
tions on their prevention. Also, contains Farm Fire 
inspection blank, 


Safety and Health Hand Book 
Safety and Health Section, Soil Conservation Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
1944—126 pages 
Covers rather extensively the entire field of safety 
as it affects conservationists in their daily work. 
Some is applicable to Farm Safety. Posters are avail- 
able and illustrated in booklet. 

Public Safety Catalog 
Service Guide 2.2, National Safety Council, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
Price list and brief description of National Safety 
Council materials and publications for Farm Safety 
on page 4. 

Farm Safety Demonstrations 
National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois 
26 pages 1-9—20¢; 10-99—16¢; 100-999—15¢; 20¢ 
each, 
Contains outlines of thirteen illustrated safety lee- 
tures in addition to general advice for demonstrat- 
ing safety techniques. 

Farm Safety Discussions 
National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois 
1-9—20¢; 10-99—16¢; 100-999—15¢; 15¢ each. 
Provide the meeting chairman with information and 
guidance for farm safety discussion programs. 
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Farm Safety Plays 
National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois 
1-9—20¢; 10-99—16¢; 100-999—15¢; 52 pages 
This booklet contains 6 action-packed plays suitable 
for presentation by schools, farm clubs, ete. 


Make Your Farm Safe 
National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois 
1-9—5¢; 10-99—.018; 
pages 
A check list for farm safety. Eight check lists in the 
series covering such subjects as: machinery and 
equipment, buildings and farm yard, animals, ete. 


100-999—.015; 5¢ each—4 


Leaflets on Safety 
National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois 
Samples free 
The following subjects are of interest to farm safety 
and titles indicate content: How Safe Is Your Farm 
Home, Farm Safety Exhibits, Safe Way for Tractor 
Operation, Safety Bull Pen, Weed Out Hazards, 
Power Shaft Shields, Spray Safe, Safe in Saddle, 
Making Barn Chores Safe, Driving Tips for Farmers, 
Pitchforks are Dangerous, Farm Fire Prevention, 
Ladder Safety, Face the Facts, Electrie Fence Safety, 
Electrical Fence Safety, Hand Tools Don’t Cause 
Accidents, Horse Sense, How to Lift, First Aids in 
Fire Fighting. 

Accident Facts 
National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois 
1948 or current edition—1-9—60¢; 10-99—55¢; 100- 
999—50¢; 60¢ a copy 
Contains accident facts including Farm accidents. 
Valuable for farm leaders in securing factual infor- 
mation. 


Safety Education Memo 
National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois 
1948—49 pages 1-9—15¢ 
Projected usual aids to safety teaching, No. 7A Sec- 
ondary, No. 7 Elementary. Annotated Visual Aids 
usable for meetings. Information given includes Dis- 
tributor, Rental fee, Level and Content. 


Safety Education, Memo No. 27 
National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois 
1948—8 pages 1-9—15¢ 
Rural safety bibliography. A list of selected safety 
materials prepared to instruct pupils in rural areas. 
Invitation to Live 
Printograph Company, 1517 Walnut Street, Kansas 
City, Missouri 
1947—74 pages, price 32¢ 
Accident Facts and Figures presented in. cartoon 
fashion. 
A section is devoted to farm safety, out-of-doors and 
first aid. 
Farm Accident Study, 1946 
Wayne Company, Indiana, Purdue University, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, LaFayette, Indiana 
1946—25 pages 
Of value to safety groups who are planning to con- 
duct surveys. 
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Safety in Farm Mechanics and with Farm Machines 


Rural Series Bulletin No. 2, National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
1948—65 pages 

Contains general information for the farm family on 
accident hazards. 

Farm Safety Book 
Sinclair Refining Company, 630 5th Avenue, New 
York 20, New York 
1948—65 pages - 
Contains general information for the farm family on 
accident hazards. 

A B C’s of Hand Tools 
General Motors Corporation, 
1945—50 pages 
By use of “Primitive Pete” the correct usage and 
care of common hand tools found on the farm and 
shop is effectively portrayed. 


Detroit, Michigan 


POSTERS 
National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Illinois 
Safe on Farm—1-9—16¢; 10-99—14¢ 100-999—12¢ 
General farm safety information and picture 
Hay Field Hot Shot—1-9—16¢; 10-99—14¢; 100-999 
—12¢ 
Tractor Safety picture 
Ten Tips for Farm Safety—1-9—16¢; 10-99—14¢; 
100-999—12¢ 
General Information 
Stop Corn Picker Rolls—1-9—16¢; 10-99 
999—12¢ 
Corn Picker safety picture 
Safe-Way—Easy-W ay—1-9—8¢; 10-99—415¢; 100- 
999-4 
Tractor Coupling picture 
Pitchforks Are Dangerous—1-9, 16¢; 10-99, 14¢ 
100-999—12¢ 
Picture pitchfork safety 
Barn Chores Safe and Easy 
100-999—12¢ 
Ladder and stairway safety—picture. 
New York State Department of Health, Albany, New 
York | 
Five Causes of Farm Accidents 
Illustrations of five causes 


-14¢; 100- 


-1-9—16¢; 10-99—14¢; 


Farm Equipment Institute, 608 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
Rules for Safe Tractor Operation 
Eighteen rules listed for safe operation of farm 
tractor. 





AVA MEMBERS! 


Let’s go to the Miami AVA Convention which 
will mark your Association's 25th Anniversary! 
Plan now to spend the week of November 27th in 
the magic of Florida’s sunshine and beauty. Fill 
in the application for hotel reservations on page 
32 of this issue and mail it today! 
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Superintendent Harvey D. Jenson, State Supervisor of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Guy O. Tollerud, and Director of Guidance 
Lewis H. Schoening discuss proposed plans for a guidance clinic. 





Parent-student conference: Counselor Merry Barr, Jon Christensen, Mrs. 
E. E. Christensen. 


A deaded-Up Guidance Program 


IS DIFFICULT, if not impossible, to tell exactly 
how a guidance program such as we have in Winona, 
Minnesota, begins. Perhaps the “headed-up” guidance 
program never starts from a distinct departure point. 
Guidance programs, like many other ventures, probably 
have the ground work laid in the community by propa- 
ganda of universities and state departments—spread 
through the radio, periodicals, speakers, and extension 
courses. 

Any guidance movement should have a foundation 
philosophy. This might in part include untiring hours 
of service and consideration for rights and needs of each 
individual in spite of age, race or creed. In all events 
the child, parents and teachers should be equally con- 
sidered. The basic belief should be that assistance in 
bringing about success, instead of failure, to one in- 
dividual warrants the existence of a guidance program. 

Once the “headed-up” guidance program is underway, 
the appointed guidance head should keep before the ad- 
ministrators, at frequent intervals, reports on progress, 
explanations of new plans, and requests for improve- 
ment, This action indicates initiative on the part of 
the guidance head and develops understanding and 
confidence in the guidance program among parents, 
principals, superintendents and board members. The 
school board members, particularly, must be given spe- 
cial consideration during the early growing stages of 
the program. Every effort must be made to acquaint 
the members with the present program and with future 
developmental plans. It is logical that these members 
will not act faster than their knowledge of values, or 
the taxpayers’ and parental support dictates. There- 
fore, the guidance head should secure permission to 
discuss the program at board meetings, should arrange 
to have members present in groups where the guidance 
program is being discussed, and should talk to board 
members personally when the occasions arise. 

At the time all the above is being done, it would be 
well to remember that in order to make advancement 
in the pioneer field of the “headed-up” guidance pro- 
gram one must seek out the path of least opposition. 
This path of least resistance in securing the taxpayers’ 
cooperation is through the parent’s fundamental in- 
terest in his child. Work directly with the student and 
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MISS MERRY BARR, COUNSELOR 
and 
LEWIS H. SCHOENING 


Director of Guidance 
Winona, Minnesota 


one has opened the way to parent approval. 

Again one must take advantage of any sign of initia- 
tive toward the program on the part of parent or stu- 
dent. If a student should seek advice when meeting 
the counselor or teacher in a down-town store, one 
must give all possible attention and time to make ar- 
rangements for a follow-up interview. If a parent wants 
vocational information for his child during vacation 
time, attempts must be made to oblige. All efforts must 
be put forth to publicize the program by making home 
visits, talking to P.T.A. groups and other organizations, 
sending letters to parents, using radio broadcasts, and 
utilizing any device the local community or one’s 
originality may present. 

At any rate, once a parent is reached and attentive- 
ness aroused, promote the development of attitudes 
necessary to have parents take an active part in the 
proposed movement. Put on the promoter’s team first 
those parents with favorable attitudes. Be quick to 
seize upon attitudes which may help the program, as 
well as being aware of opposing propaganda. 

In Winona, there has been a group guidance program 
in the junior high schools for sixteen years. Each 
child attends a one-hour guidance class weekly. In 
the senior high school, under the direction of the prin- 
cipal and the department heads, vocational and career 
conference programs have been in existence for an equal 
number of years. Along with these we have a coop- 
erative part-time training program which allows stu- 
dents to earn credits toward graduation by working half 
days and attending classes half days. We also have 
a home-room program; the students report here at the 
day’s beginning and spend the last hour daily in their 
homerooms unless participating in some special ac- 
tivity. The headed-up guidance program should utilize 
such existent programs. 

As another very important step in guidance program 
building, one must work closely with all teachers in 
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the school system. Teachers should be included in the 
“headed-up” program as fast as possible. Teachers are 
busy people and will logically be hesitant when revised 
and additional procedures are suggested for the daily 
schedule. Possibly the first step toward selling a faculty 
group on the extra tasks that accompany a guidance 
program is through the expression of satisfaction of the 
students and the parents. 

In the spring of 1945, the present male counselor, 
who is also the director of guidance, was appointed to 
start work on the “headed-up” program in the Winona 
schools. At this time he was completing his first year 
in the school system as half-day guidance teacher and 
as half-day ninth grade science teacher. 

During the first nine months of his appointment, the 
counselor shared a small office with the visual education 
ind physical education directors. His schedule included 
. half-day of junior high group guidance, a home room, 
ind a study hall. The remainder of the time was spent 
vith individual students in testing and counseling. With 
the exception of volunteer students from the study hall 
now and then, there was no clerical help. 

The next year, the counselor’s home room and study 
1all assignments were taken from his daily schedule, 
siving him additional time for testing and counseling 
he six hundred students in the senior high school and 
three hundred students in a junior high located across 
the street from the senior high building. 

In September, 1949, the guidance headquarters was 
moved to a newly remodeled modern office on the main 
floor from the one-room office in the basement. An 
additional full-time guidance worker and a_ second 
half-time clerical worker were added to the staff at 
this time. 

A sample of the current weekly schedule would be: 
Commercial students work half-days each in the office. 
They are employed under the cooperative part-time 
program. The female counselor teaches a class in 
Everyday Psychology to seniors the first hour each day 
and has five one-hour junior high guidance classes 
during the afternoons of the week. The male counselor 
has a similar teaching load. The work is so scheduled 
that there is only one hour per week when both coun- 


selors are out of the office at the same time. 

We are working toward a number of additions and 
changes in the program in the future. A guidance pro- 
gram, like a good school system, is never static. 





Counselor Morton Ouren and Marlin Wohlert (student). 
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From the Edttorw 





AGRICULTURAL 


Malcolm C. Gaar, Editor 

Mr. Archie A. Stone, Special Represent- 
ative of the International Harvester 
Company, is currently visiting all of the 
states and renewing his contacts with vo- 
cational agriculture people which were 
built up for 25 years prior to World War II. 
Mr. Stone has also surveyed agricultural 
programs abroad. In reviewing the total 
of experiences which he has encountered 
in this field, Mr. Stone says: “The pros- 
pects for farm-minded youth in the United 
States are far brighter than those of the 
youth of any other country. 

“T am amazed at the progress which has 
been made in our nation’s vocational agri- 
culture education since 1941. My work 
for the Harvester organization has en- 
abled me to see the progress and develop- 
ment at first hand. I am deeply impressed 
with the contributions being made to our 
national welfare by vocational agriculture 
teachers, and the practical and immediate 
application of their teachings through the 
Future Farmers of America chapters. 
These chapters are not only outst: unding 
examples of the application of science to 
husbandry, but they are also most valuable 
in developing good citizenship.” 


INDUSTRIAL 


Russell K. Britton, Editor 

Dr. Don Harrison of the Stockton Pub- 
lie School System spent time in Denver 
during the past month talking to officials 
of Emily Griffith Opportunity School about 
the organization and administration of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years in terminal 
education. Vocational people should not 
overlook the implication of terminal 
courses in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years. As the employment situation tight- 
ens, we should have some concrete answers. 

The White House Conference report of 
1950 will lean heavily on Vocational Edu- 
cation in many sections. Be sure to get 
your copy to help you decide what should 
be going on in your community. 

The problem of accrediting schools who 
are operating Practical Nursing Programs 
is one of the big issues today. In true 
political spirit why not write our good 
friend, Walter H. Cooper, Chief of the 
Trades and Industry Division, urging that 
this function be retained by the State 
Boards for Vocational Education. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
R. Lee Hornbake, Editor 


Industrial Arts people are gratified to 
know that the annual Industrial Arts 
Awards program will be continued under 
the sponsorship of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. There has been a growing enthu- 
siasm for the program following its incep- 
tion three years ago. The persons who 
constitute the National Industrial Arts 
Awards Advisory Committee are well 
known to the profession. They are: Dewey 
F. Barich, Head of Industrial Education, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio; Earl 
L. Bedell, Divisional Director of Technical 
and Trade Schools, Board of Education, 
Detroit, Mich.; Hartwig O. Bjerg, Division 
of Industrial Arts, Arizona State College; 
Dr. Clyde A. Bowman, Dean, Division of In- 
dustrial Education, Stout Institute, Me- 
nomonie, Wis.; Kenneth W. Brown, Assistant 
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Director, Division of Fine and Industrial 
Arts, Board of Education, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Robert A. Campbell, New Jersey State 
Supervisor of Industrial Education; S$. L. 
Coover, Director, Industrial _ De »part- 
ment, State Teachers College, California, 
Pa.; Dr. Thomas Diamond, Professor of Vo- 
cational Education, University of Michi- 
gan; Dr. Roy G. Fales, Chief, New York 
State Bureau of Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion; Chris H. Groneman, Head, Department 
of Industrial Education, A & M College of 
Texas; James J. Hammond, Director of In- 
dustrial Arts, State Teachers College, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; O. A. Hankammer, Head, 
Industrial Education & Art Department, 
Kansas State Teachers College; 0. $. Har- 
rison, Head, Department of Industrial Arts, 
University of Georgia; George F. Henry, 
Head, Industrial Arts Department, Colo- 
rado A & M College; Ivan Hostetler, Head, 
Department of Industrial Arts, University 
of North Carolina; DeWitt Hunt, Head, In- 
dustrial Arts Education and Engineering 
Shopwork, A & M College of Oklahoma; 
H. M. James, Maryland State — of 
Industrial Education; Doyle — Head, 
Department of Industrial Education, 
Southwest Missouri State College; G.Wes- 
ley Ketcham, Supervisor of Industrial Arts, 
Bureau of Youth Services, Connecticut 
State Department of Education; John R. 
Ludington, Specialist, Industrial Arts Edu- 
pation, U. S. Office of Education; Frank C. 
Moore, Director of Industrial Arts, Cleve- 
land, Ohio (and also President of the 
American Vocational Association); §. D. 
Mullikin, Superintendent, Henry Ford Trade 
School, Dearborn, Mich.; John E. Nelson, 
Vermont State Director of Vocational Ed- 
ucation; Lovis V. Newkirk, Director, Divi- 
sion of Industrial Arts, Board of Educa- 
tion, Chicago; Otte O. Olsen, Head, Voca- 
tional Arts Division, Nebraska State 
Teachers College; V. L. Pickens, Head, Di- 
vision of Practical Arts, Vocational «& 
Family Life Education, Kansas City, Mo.., 
Public Schools; Rey A. Radtke, Supervisor 
of Industrial Arts, Milwaukee Public 
Schools; Charles M. Rice, Chairman, Indus- 
trial Arts Department, Western Washing- 
ton College of Education; Dale Roberts, 
Director, Vocational Education. & Prac- 
tical Arts, Ball State Teachers College; 
Fred J. Schmidt, Jr., Head. Department of 
Industrial Arts, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege; William E. Sloane, Director of Indus- 
trial Arts, Rhode Island College of Edu- 
cation; H. A. Sotzin, Head, Industrial Arts 
Education, San Jose State College; H. O. 
Thomas, Louisiana State Supervisor, Indus- 
trial Arts Education; Maurice C. Varney, 
Maine State Director of Trade & Indus- 
trial Education; H. T. Widdowson, Associate 
Professor of Industrial Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and Walter R. Wil- 
liams, Jr, Head, Industrial Arts & Voca- 
tional Education, University of Florida. 
* * * 


Tt is a commonplace that secondary edu- 
cation approximately doubled in size each 
decade between 1890 and 1940. Less well 
known is the fact that higher education 
increased ten-fold between 1900 and 1949, 
the turn of the century number being 238,- 
000 and the mid-twentieth century total 
2,400,000. 

There is a popular belief that the cur- 
rently high enrollments are temporary and 
are certain to be reduced as the veteran 
group diminishes. But a conservative 


consensus is that an additional one millioy 
students will be in higher education insti- 
tutions by 1960, bringing the total to nearly 
3,500,000. 

A significant expansion of the student 
body leads invariably to curriculum 
change, or, at least, this has been true in 
the past. What changes are to be expected 
in this instance? Oliver C. Carmichael has 
ventured a prediction in his Kappa Delta 
Pi lecture, The Changing Role of Higher 
Education. Carmichael states: “As the 
numbers of college students continue to 
grow, technical, semitechnical and voca- 
tional courses will be the most important 
single characteristic of the changes to take 
place.” 

The expansion of higher education with 
the accompanying change suggested by 
Carmichael will have long-range effects 
upon secondary education and teacher edu- 
cation. Some of the questions worthy of 
contemplation are these: Will a greater 
approval of “practical” curriculums in 
higher education make for further ac- 
ceptance of practical education at the 
secondary level? As greater numbers go 
on to higher education for their technical 
or vocational instruction what shall con- 
stitute a desirable preparatory program in 
the secondary school? What types of 
teachers will be needed for the higher edu- 
vation offerings and what shall be their 
preparation? Should the secondary school 
be extended upward to include the two- 
vear “community college” or should a 
new, autonomous institution be estab- 
lished? 

Problems make life interesting. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Guy O. Tollerud, Editor 


Newer and more workable approaches to 
counseling are presented by Shirley A. 
Hamrin and Blanche B. Paulson in their 
new book, Counseling Adolescents, avail- 
able this March at $3.50 from Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago. 

In developing these eclectic approaches 
to counseling, the authors draw on the best 
features of several leading theories and 
methods in the field as they have worked 
out in actual practice. Interviews and 
eases are cited to illustrate counseling 
methods that have proved most effective in 
schools and colleges. 

Dr. Hamrin is Professor of Education 
at Northwestern University and has been 
since 1929. Previously he held the same 
position for four years at Minnesota State 
Teachers College. Educated at Hamline 
University, the University of Chicago, 
and Northwestern, he also has been a high 
school teacher and principal. He is the 
author of four earlier books on guidance 
and vocational counseling. 

Mrs. Paulson holds the position of Co- 
ordinator, Division of Guidance and Coun- 
seling, Chicago Public Schools, and has 
done supervisory counseling work for the 
Board of Education for the past seven 
years. She is the author of the Self-Ap- 
praisal and Careers Series and co-author, 
with Dr. G. Frederic Kuder, of Discovering 
Your Real Interests. Before coming to the 
Board of Education, Mrs. Paulson gained 
eight years’ experience in counseling as a 
teacher at Bowen High school in Chicago. 
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Dioner meeting of the first annual Aviation Education Conference sponsored by the American Association of School Administrators at the Traymore 
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News aud Notes 


State Secretaries! Keep us informed on 
the activities of your state associations. 
Send state news to the JOURNAL edi- 
torial offices, 1010 Vermont Avenue, 


N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 











® The Regional Conference 
for Supervisors and Teacher Trainers in 
Agricultural Education will be held at 
e Robert Richter Hotel in Miami Beach, 
Florida, April 17-21. 
x * * 


Southern 


@ The North Atlantic Regional Con- 
ference for Supervisors & Teacher Trainers 
in Agricultural Education will be held at 
the Barbizon Hotel in New York City, 
April 11-14. 

* * 


@ Panel sessions, demonstrations and 
luncheon meetings will be features of the 
annual Spring Conference of the Industrial 
Arts Department of Vocational Education at 
New York University’s School of Educa- 
tion, which will be held on April 28 and 29. 

Two panel sessions, which will be held 
concurrently, have been scheduled for the 
first afternoon (Friday, April 28), accord- 
ing to Dr. William P. Sears, chairman of 
he Department of Vocational Education. 
The first, for supervisors and administra- 
tors, will discuss “How to Use the Evalua- 

tion Program to Make Industrial Arts 
More Effective in the School.” 

G. Wesley Ketcham, supervisor of in- 
dustrial arts, Hartford, Connecticut, will 
be chairman of this panel. Among the 
other educators who will participate are: 
Robert Campbell, State Supervisor of In- 
lustrial Arts, Trenton, N. J.; and Dr. Roy 
G. Fales (summarizer of this panel, and 
‘hief, New York State Bureau of Indus- 
rial Arts Education). Dr. Fales is also 
‘ice President for Industrial Arts, Ameri- 
an Vocational Association. 

At the other meeting, for teachers and 
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Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., February 23, 1950. 


teacher educators, the subject for discus- 
sion will be: “What Are the Implications 
of the Evaluation Program for the Indus- 
trial Arts Teachers?” James J. Hammon, 
Director of Industrial Arts, Massachusetts, 
will serve as chairman of this group. 

An arts and crafts exhibit will be held 
Friday, from 4 to 8 p.m., and leading 
companies on Saturday morning will ex- 
hibit and demonstrate industrial arts prod- 
ucts. 

The conference will end Saturday, with 
a luncheon meeting at the University 
Faculty Club, 22 Washington Square 
North. Elroy W. Bollinger, Professor of 
Industrial Education, University of the 
State of New York, will address the 
meeting on “Visual Aids in Industrial 
Arts Education.” 


*x* * * 





@ The Tennessee Vocational A iati 
met in Knoxville, Tennessee, on March 24. 
Earl L. Bedell, Divisional Director, Board 
of Education, Detroit, Michigan, was the 
guest speaker at the Trade and Industrial 
sectional meeting. His topic was: “Edu- 
cation for Occupational Competence.” 
Officers of the Tennessee Vocational As- 


sociation are: Frank Huffaker, Chatta- 
i President; Warren <A. Seeley, 
Nashville, Secretary-Treasurer; David 
Terry, Cookeville, Vice President for Ag- 


riculture; W. H. DeShazo, Humboldt, 
Vice President for Distributive Education; 

Georgia Bell, Chattanooga, Vice President 
for Home Economics; Glenn Wallace, 


Clarksville, Vice President for Industrial 
Arts; and Logan Keyes, Nashville, Vice 
President for Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation. 
* * * 
@ The 1950 Indiana Industrial Educatiin 
Association Convention will be held at 


Turkey Run State Park Inn on April 27, 
28, and 29. Dr. Fred J. Schmidt, Ball 
State Teachers College, is chairman of the 
industrial arts program; Harry S. Belman, 
Purdue University, is chairman of the vo- 
cational industrial education program; and 
Dennis H. Price, Indiana State Teachers 
College, is in charge of reservations. Com- 
mercial exhibits, arranged for by Gordon 
O. Johnson, Shortridge High School, In- 
dianapolis, will be on display. 


@ The question of the relation of Amer- 
ican youth to the air age was the principal 
concern of the Aviation Edueation Con- 
ference sponsored by the Aviation Educa- 
tion Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators in Atlantic 
City, February 23-24. Over 150 people 
representing the schools, labor, industry, 
and government were in attendance. 

Among the major speakers of the con- 
ference were Thomas W. S. Davis, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce; D. W. Rent- 
zel, Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration; Earl J. McGrath, U. 8S. Com- 
missioner of Education; Dewitt C. Ram- 
sey, President, Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation; Emory S. Land, President, Air 
Transport Association; Major General 
Robert A. Ginsburgh, Special Assistant 
Secretary of Defense; T. B. Lyons, Presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh Institute of Aeronautics; 
John L. Bracken, President, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators; An- 
drew Holt, President, National Education 
Association. 

The announced purposes of the confer- 
ence were to formulate an overall edu- 
cational policy in regard to aviation edu- 
cation, to esti iblish an Aviation Education 

Coordinating Committee, and to define the 
functions of this committee. Group meet- 
ings discussing the roles of education, gov- 
ernment, labor, and industry in aviation 
industry were presided over respectively 
by Evan Evans, Superintendent of 
Schools, Winfield, Kansas; H. W. Sinclair, 
Chief of CAA Aviation Education Divi- 
sion; Irvin Kuenzli, Secretary. American 
Federation of Teachers; and Philip S. Hop- 
kins, Vice President, Link Aviation De- 
vices. Much of the spade work in con- 
nection with these meetings was done by 
H. E. Mehrens of the CAA and H. B. 
Bruner, Chairman of the AASA Aviation 
Education Committee. 

In its closing session the conference 
authorized an Aviation Education Ad- 
visory Council, and an organizing commit- 
tee was selected to work on its establish- 
ment during the next year. L. H. Dennis, 
AVA’s Executive Secretary, as the only 
representative of vocational education at 
the conference, was selected as a member 
ot this organizing committee. 
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COOL, COLORFUL COLORADO 
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changes in these fields 
“A Practical Education 
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world’s most beautiful scenery, 
see Central City, fish and hike in 
the Rockies. 
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July 17 — Aug. 11 
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SUPAPAER SESSION 
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June 12-July 22 AND July 24-August 26 
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M.A. AND M.ED.—PLANS A,B,X,Y 
PERSONAL PLANNING FOR DOCTORAL 
CANDIDATES 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS—WIDE RANGE OF 
COURSES 


COOPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
WOODY INSTITUTE 
vacatacecal ANDLMTRIAL COURSES, 
SMITH-HUGHES AND GEORGE-BARDEN 
Combination Programs may include 
Business and Distributive Education 
and Vocational Guidance. 9 quarter- 
credits each term. Possibility of accep- 
tance of 9 Master’s Credits in transfer. 


For complete information write to the 
Dean of the Summer Session 
502 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








@ Under the leadership of President 
Ewart G. Johnston, the annual convention 
of the California Industrial Education Associa- 
tion was called to order March 24 and 25, 
1950, in San Francisco. Based on a recent 
two-year study by Dr. Jay Davis Conner 
and Committee, the general theme of the 
Convention was “The Place of Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education in the 
Framework of California Education.” 


Prominent speakers included B. O. Wil- 
son, Superintendent of Schools, Contra 
Costa County, California; C. J. Haggerty, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the California State 
Federation of Labor, and Dr. John Bartky, 
Dean of the School of Education, Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, California. 
Taking their cues from the theme all three 
men made masterful presentations in 
pointing out the problems and pitfalls, 
but also indicating the road ahead with its 
bright future for Industrial Arts and Vo- 
cational Education. Section meetings 
which allowed individual participation 
were most practical. Audio-Visual Aids, 
Shop Safety, and Project Development 
and Distribution, Statewide, offered much 
to Delegates for immediate application at 
home. 


Persons responsible for the conference 
plans included Dr. Herbert C. Clish, Super- 
intendent of the San Francisco Public 
Schools; O. D. Adams, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Industrial Arts, Adult and Voca- 
tional Education, San Francisco; Mrs. 
Eleanor Hewlett, Vice-President, C.I.E.A. 
Northern section; Dale Walfron, C.I.E.A. 
Membership Chairman, and_ Ernest 
Kramer, Regional Supervisor, Bureau of 
Trade and Industrial Education. Harry 
M. Krytzer was the Executive Chairman. 


Carrying out the planning and more 
often doing the unseen, but necessary items 
that make a successful gathering, was the 
San Francisco Teaching Staff in Indus- 
trial Arts and Vocational Education. They 
came through in great style to preserve 
the reputation of the “City That Knows 
How!” 

The “Ship” must come in for a large 
share of credit in initial planning, and 
invaluable service throughout the Conven- 
tion. Chester Messmore, International 
Textbook Company, and Captain of the 
Ship, appointed Arthur Ferry, Manager of 
A. Lietz Co., Los Angeles, as First Mate to 
serve the C.I.E.A. Convention. Working 
very closely with Mr. Ferry were John 
Porter, American Type Founders, Los An- 
geles, and W. Nameny, American 
Technical Society, San Francisco. Jack 
Mather, Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 
rendered valuable assistance, as well. The 
latest in industrial machines, processes, 
books, and related instructional materials 
kept the interest of the delegates from be- 
ginning to end with “live” displays and 
demonstrations. School displays were ex- 
ceedingly popular. The latest in furniture 
design, on-the-spot pocket watch checks, 
plastics, design and fabrication, and many 
objects in other subject fields caused visi- 
tors to put this part of the Convention in 
the Blue Ribbon Class. 

Host to the C.I.E.A. was San Francisco’s 
Galileo High School, whose principal, R. E. 
Johnson, was most gracious and coopera- 
tive, and who should be commended for 
being able to run a school “around a con- 
vention.” 

O. D. Adams 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
San Francisco, California 


Always treat human beings as if they are 
real—perhaps they are. 


@ The spring meeting of the Maryland 
Vocational Association will be held in the new 
Towson High School, Towson, Maryland, 
on Saturday, April 22. A new buil ling 
tour and a symposium of all educational 
groups represented are slated as features 
of this affair. The theme of the meeting 
will be ‘ ‘Vocational Education Leadership 
and Guidance.” Reservations should be 
made through Kenneth Horvath, Treas- 
urer, School 297, Broadway and Bank 
Street, Baltimore 31, Maryland. Other 
officers of the association are: Elmer K. 
Zeller, President; Gordon E. Medinger, 
Vice President; and Mrs. A. Dretsia 
Beveridge, Secretary. 


* * * 


@ The Texas Vocational Association vil] 
convene in its annual session in Galveston 
on May 5 and 6. Mr. H. H. Huffaker, 
P. O. Box 206, Galveston, is General Chuir- 
man of Convention Arrangements. 

*x* * * 


@ The fourth annual Louisiana Industrial 
Education Conference will be held on the 
Northwestern State College Campus, April 
21-22. With the theme, “Expanding [n- 
dustrial Education in Louisiana, ” the con- 
ference will deal with instructional and 
industrial problems as occur in the fields 
of building trades, auto mechanics, elec- 
tricity, radio, refrigeration, machine shop, 
and industrial arts. In addition, three 
general sessions with programs of interest 
in the field of Industrial Education have 
been planned for the conference. 


Specialists in the field of Industrial Edu- 
cation who will participate in the confer- 
ence include: Dr. A. B. Mays, University 
of Illinois; Mr. James R. D. Eddy, Univer- 
sity of Texas; Mr. Jack Gamble, Director 
of Vocational Education for Louisiana; 
Mr. Theodore Perrier, Architect, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana; Mr. Horace Rickey, Gen- 
eral Contractor, Lafayette, Louisiana; Mr. 
Robbin M. Hood, Manager, Shreveport 
Refrigeration Company; Mr. Joe Mooney, 
Lighting Consultant, Louisiana Power and 
Light Company; Mr. George L. Cunning- 
ham, Machine Shop Instructor, Delgado 
Central Trades School, New Orleans, Loui- 
siana; Mr. W. C. Willhite, Ouachita Valley 
V ocational School, Monroe, Louisiana; 
Mr. W. H. McDonald, Southwest Louisi- 
ana Trade School, Crowley, Louisiana; 
Mr. W. F. Hays, Acting Director, Loui- 
siana State Trade School Curriculum Lab- 
oratory; Dr. Nelson A. Hauer, Head In- 
dustrial Education Department, Louisiana 
State University; Mr. H. O. Thomas, State 
Supervisor, Industrial Arts Education for 
Louisiana; Mr. L. A. Braud, Director 
Avoyelles Trade School; Mr. F. O. Sey- 
mour, Ouachita Valley Vocational Trade 
School; Mr. James W. Gaspard, Southwest 
Louisiana Trade School, Crowley; Mr. H. 
E. Givens, Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Little Rock, Arkansas; Mr. Henry 
McTyre, Acting Director of the Natchito- 
ches Trade School. 


* * * 


® Officers of the Vermont Section of the 
American Vocational A tion are as fol- 
lows: Cedric A. Lafley, Burlington, Presi- 
dent; Kenneth J. Liggett, Newbury, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. Vice Presidents are: 
William Anderson, St. Johnsbury, Trade 
and Industry; Dale Conley, Woodstock, 
Agriculture; Bertha Chellis, Wilmington, 
Home Economics; Kendall F. Adams, Ben- 
nington, Industrial Arts; Ernest C. Bratt, 
Burlington, Distributive; and Harry 
Weiden, Springfield, Vocational Guidance. 
The annual meeting of this group is held 
each October. 
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Let us know the who, what, where and 
when! Our readers are interested! Send 
personal news to the JOURNAL editorial 
offices at 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


@ Robert E. Nelson, who resigned as Utah 
State Director of Distributive Education, 
effective January Ist, has taken up his new 
duties as Coordinator of Distributive Edu- 
cation, Contra Costa Junior College Dis- 
trict, California, where he is working with 
J. Graham Sullivan, Contra Costa’s Direc- 
tor of Curriculum. Mr. Nelson served as 
National Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Distributive Education Clubs 
of America in 1949, and is now a member 
of DECA’s National Advisory Committee. 
Hal C. Cheney, former Coordinator of Dis- 
tributive Education, Davis County High 
School, Kaysville, Utah, has replaced Mr. 
Nelson as State Director of Distributive 
Education. 

* ok Ok 


@ J. Henry Chappell has been appointed 
to sueceed G. H. Russell as Director of 
Vocational, Industrial and Adult Educa- 
tion in the Fort Wayne, Indiana, city 
schools. Mr. Chappell served recently as 
Industrial Coordinator in Fort Wayne. 


* * * 


® Paul E. Miller, Director, Minnesota 
Agricultural Extension Service, left the 
United States on January 14th to survey 
farming conditions in the Marshall Plan 
in Europe. The international agricultural 
committee on which Mr. Miller is serving 
also includes Dean A. L. Derring, Director, 
Maine College of Agriculture; and A. H. 
Maunder, Nebraska Agricultural Extension 
Supervisor. Dean Deering and Mr. 
Maunder are also in Europe at the present 
time. 

x ok * 


® Dr. William F. Rasche, Director of Vo- 
cational Adult Education in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, delivered a luncheon address 
during the two-day conference on Occu- 
pational Adjustment and Vocational Edu- 
cation held at Purdue University on Janu- 
ary 9 and 10. More than 100 Indiana 
school administrators attended the meet- 
ing, which was sponsored by the Purdue 
Division of Education and Applied Psy- 
cholgy and the Technical Extension Di- 
vision. 

*x* * * 


®@ Ray Russell has been appointed to 

succeed J. P. Ross as county agent super- 

visor for the Nebraska Agricultural Ex- 

tension Service. Mr. Ross retired re- 

cently after serving in this post for 29 

years. Mr. Russell formerly served Saund- 
ers County in Nebraska. 
x ok x 


@ Mrs. Laura Brown, secretary of the 
Illinois Business Education Association 
and business education instructor in the 
Chicago Public Schools, has been named 
as a delegate to represent business educa- 
tion on the Illinois Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Planning Committee. 


Don’t complain about playing second 
fiddle—you may be lucky to be in the 
band at all. 


Alabama’s “Man of the Year” in service 
to agriculture for 1949 is J. C. Cannon, 
State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture 
and state FFA adviser. This nomination 
was made by The Progressive Farmer 
magazine recently. Mr. Cannon directs 
an agricultural education program that is 
training 40,000 boys, young men, and 
adults to become more efficient farmers. 

* * * 


John W. Hartley of the Sidney Lanier 
Chapter, Montgomery, Alabama, has been 
named Alabama’s “Future Farmer of the 
Year.” From the 12,000 active members 
in the state, he was chosen for this honor 
on the basis of outstanding farming and 
FFA program accomplishment. 


* * * 


C. R. Wright, former Illinois State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education, 








has assumed his new duties as Assistant | 


Superintendent in Charge of Vocational 
Education in the Alton, Illinois, public 
schools. 

oe « 


@ Cc. M. Miller, Kansas State Director | 
of Vocational Education, has completed | 


a trip through Kentucky, visiting the area 
vocational trade schools. Mr. Miller visited 
schools at Bowling Green, Somerset, 
Paintsville, and Lexington. 


*x* * * 


@ The Xenia, Ohio, chapter of Future 
Farmers of America has devised a formula of 
initiative, work, and the careful purchase 
of farm machinery which has put them 
right on top of the custom labor market 
in their community. Their successful pro- 
gram has enabled them to purchase farm 
equipment valued at $3,250. P. D. Wick- 
line, vocational agriculture teacher and the 
Xenia Chapter adviser, has sponsored a 
program of garden work which has been 
the mainstay of this group. The boys 
have also turned their hands to grading 
new lawns, planting alfalfa and corn, mow- 
ing, and collecting scrap metal. This 


chapter has paid its members for their | 
labor at rates higher than those prevailing | 


locally for such work. A Ford tractor, 


with a second Ford available for use dur- | 


ing rush periods on a loan basis, provides 


the motive power for the chapter’s proj- | 


ects. The club also owns a plow, disc 
harrow, scoop, hay baler, and rake. 


* ok * 
@ The Eleven Western States Confer- 


ence on Apprentice Training will be held | 


at Seaside, Oregon, May 22-26. The Oregon 
State Apprenticeship Council has officially 
accepted the responsibility of sponsoring 
this year’s conference. A large delegation of 
both labor and management and voca- 
tional personnel is expected to be in at- 








tendance. 
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Rent these films from your State or local 
educational film library. You can purchase 
them from— 


CASTLE FILMS 


PRODUCED BY Un ren wort? FMS inyc. 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N.Y. 
For further information about these films 
and 2,000 other visual aids of the United 
States Government, mail the coupon below: 


paw World Films, Inc., eons i CASTLE Fiums | 

| 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N 

| O Send me further information joc the 5 films listed | 
in the April issue of A.V. A. Journal. 

| O Send me the 1949 catalog ‘‘U. S. Government Films | 

| for School and Industry,’’ and the 1950 supplement. | 


0 I have the 1949 catalog. Send me the 1950 supple- 
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Dr. H. E. Mehrens, Chief, Aviation Education, CAA, Washington, D. C., congratulates Gid Town- 





send, first cial flight stud 


t to receive his license at the Marion County Vocational School, 


Ocala, Florida. 








THE 1950 CENSUS 


The Bureau of the Census will launch 
upon the largest count in history this 
month—the 17th Decennial Census of the 
United States. About 140,000 census tak- 
ers will visit America’s 45,000,000 dwelling 
units to take inventory of an estimated 
150,000,000 people. 

School enrollment information to be col- 
lected in the 1950 Census will reflect a 
decade in which a world war interrupted 
the education of the nation. It is esti- 
mated that this census will show an enroll- 
ment of about 21,000,000 for elementary 
schools,. and approximately 6,000,000 for 
high schools. School administrators can 
help insure a good local count by endorsing 
the census in public statements and co- 
operating with the local census supervisor. 

*x x 


AYH Plan Offers 
Low-Cost Vacations 

American teachers who look forward to 
traveling during their summer vacations, 
or who want to interest their students in 
travel, can choose from a wide variety of 
low-cost hosteling trips scheduled by Amer- 
ican Youth Hostels, 6 East 39th St., New 
York City. In addition to 27 trips in this 
country and abroad sponsored by the Na- 
tional Headquarters of AYH, hundreds of 
shorter trips are planned by AYH local 
councils throughout the United States, 
many of which will cost as little as $1.25 
a day. 

Hosteling in the United States began in 


30 


1934 and has since spread from coast to 
coast. At present there are AYH Local 
Councils in 29 states, which supervise 160 
hostels in such parts of the country as the 
New England coastal and mountain areas, 
Long Island Sound, the Great Lakes, Vir- 
ginia, and the mountain regions of the 
west. Trips sponsored by these Councils 
vary in length, but their costs are uni- 
formly low. Details of itineraries and costs 
are available on inquiry at American Youth 
Hostels headquarters in New York City. 
x eX 


“Plant America” 


“Plant America,” a movement to con- 
serve the natural resources of the United 
States, has been announced by the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen. With the 
endorsement of the U. 8. Department. of 
the Interior, the Girl Scouts of America, 
the Kiwanis International, and many other 
agencies, this program is planned to in- 
still in the public mind a consciousness of 
the fact that “the land is our most precious 
heritage.” It is hoped that the results of 
the plan will show a replanting of the na- 
tion’s forests, farms, cities, roadsides, and 
homes. 

Governor Chester A. Bowles of Connec- 
ticut has declared a “Plant Connecticut 
to Help Plant America” program. Other 
states may take similar action. Complete 
information and suggested outline of pro- 
cedure may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen, Public 
Information Service, 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Audio Visual Notes 


Of interest to guidance and _ social 
studies teachers is a new eleven-minute. 
16-mm. sound motion picture entitled 
Your Career in Aviation, produced in both 
Kodachrome and black-and-white versions 
by Flory Films, ag 303 East 71st Sireet, 
New York 21, N. Y. An up-to-the-minute 
survey of the Dade of a typical -om- 
mercial airline, this film represents a realis- 
tie approach to careers in aviation for 
young people—with types of jobs, slary 
ranges, plus educational and_ techiical 
qualifications, frankly depicted. our 
Career in Aviation is one of several new 
educational motion pictures and films’ rips 
described in the free 1950 catalog of Flory 
Films releases—in the fields of social 
studies, guidance, health, and olen ich 
are suitable for elementary, junior and 
senior high schools, colleges, trade schools, 
and adult groups. 





Popular Science Publishing Company an- 
nounces release of its first science filmsi rips 
in three years: a Science Education Teach- 
O-Filmstrip Package, consisting of three 
full-color Teach-O-Filmstrip series (a total 
of nine filmstrips) that provide complete 
vertical and horizontal coverage of the 
elementary science curriculum. The three 
filmstrip series are entitled Weather, 
Plants And Animals, and Matter-Energy. 
Each has three filmstrips, the first for 
Grades 3 and 4; the second for Grades 5 
and 6; the third for Grades 7 and 8. One 
science topic is carried through all the 
grades in graded complexity. Thus, teach- 
ers may use one series for complete vertical 
penetration of one subject, or may use one 
strip from each series for horizontal cover- 
age of three science subjects on the same 
grade level. Further information may be 
obtained from Popular Science Publishing 
Company, Audio-Visual Division, 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 





Elwood M. Juergenson, Lecturer in Edu- 
cation at the University of California Col- 
lege of Agriculture, offers the following 
suggestions for showing slides effectively: 
(1) arrange slides in a logical sequence ; (2) 
talk only enough to explain key points; 
and (3) slowly blot out light with the 
hand after the last frame is on the screen 
in order to provide an effective fade out. 
Mr. Juergenson says that a_ professional 
touch can be added if, in place of the 
hand, a strip of eardboard with a red or 
green cellophane v-shaped slit is slowly 
placed over the lens. 
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Books and Bulletins 








Rural Arithmetic, by Orville L. Young. 
ig Publishing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1950. $1.96. 
\eaeemeaieg problems which are per- 
tinent to farming are included in this book, 
which is designed for use in rural high 
schools and, in particular, for students 

who are not preparing for college. 


Cotton, by Floyd Barnhart. Floyd Barn- 
hart, Caruthersvile, Mo., 1949. 375 pages, 
$3.50. 

Chapters on soils, fertilizers, economics, 
and insects are included in this book which 
is designed for the use of veterans in in- 

stitutional on-the-farm training and high 
school vocational agriculture students. 
Paragraph headings are in outline form, 

and 14 pages of indexing are included. 


Farm Structures, by Barre and Sammet. 
John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1950. $7.00. 

PR ic reg aspects essential for an en- 

ae neg. approach to farm structures pro- 

rams are treated in this book which in- 

rredenen the Ferguson Foundation agricul- 
tural engineering series. Detailed analysis 
of farm structures is featured. 


Space and Equipment for Homemaking 
Programs, by Ata Lee. Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Division of 
Vocational Education, Washington 25. BD. 
C., 1950. 72 pages, 35 cents. 

The contents of this publication (Misc. 
No. 9) includes: planning the location and 
lay-out of homemaking departments; fur- 
nishings and equipment for teaching home- 
making; and a number of actual floor 
plans. Copies may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Industrial Arts Woodworking, by John 
L. Feirer. — _— A. Bennett Co., Inc., 
Peoria, III., 

Prepared for hs use of students at all 
levels of the junior and senior high school, 
this book has been divided into four 
major parts. They are: instruction on 
how to do the fundamental processes in 
hand woodworking; the use of the funda- 
mental machine tools in woodworking; re- 











KITS for Teaching Electricity 


Use the Famous CROW 
Training Aids for Teaching: 
. Basic or elementary electricity. 


. Advanced electricity. 
. Elementary electronics. 


> wns 


. Rotating electrical machines—all types of 

motors and generators, both DC and AC. 
Write for an examination copy of Learning 
Electricity & Electronics Experimentally. Con- 
sidered by authorities to be the best school 
book ever written on electricity. A new ap- 
proach and a new method of teaching elec- 
tricity. 

For full information write: 

UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 336A Vincennes, Indiana 








| 


lated information about woods, v 
products; and a selection of wood projects. 


Food Service, by Helen Livingstone, Mc- 
Knight & McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois, 
1950. 117 pages, $1.50. 

This book supplies practical help and 
suggestions for a better understanding of 
the duties and responsibilities of those em- 


wood 


ployed in the handling of food, the prepa- | 
ration of food, and the service of food. | 
Illustrated throughout, it is also designed | 


for use in the home. 
Hobart Electrodes. 


Hobart Brothers | 


Company, Box EW-149, Troy, Ohio, 1950. | 


16 pages, free. 


This catalog contains a description, data | 


on the application, welding procedure, 


mechanical properties and specifications of 


all electrodes in the Hobart line. 


Kit for Teaching Elementary Electricity. 
Universal Scientific Company, Inc., 1102 
Shelby St., Vincennes, Ind., 1950. 

This method for teaching basic electric- 


ity to students of limited mathematical | 


background uses the same basic apparatus 
throughout the time the student is pro- 


gressing from elementary to more advanced | 
A 220-page text, showing more | 


principles. 


than 100 experiments, accompanies each | 


demonstration set. 


General Electricity, by E. W. Jones. Me- | 
Knight & McKnight Publishing Company, | 


Bloomington, IIl., 1950. 89 pages, $1.00. 
A general course in electricity, this book 
features an entry page for the student at 
the end of each unit. It includes a variety 
of “things to do,” from which the teacher 


may choose according to his facilities, his | 


aims, and the length of course, 


An Introduction to the Engineering Pro- | 


fession, by John G. 
W. Barlow. Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 
ae 42, Mass., 1950. 207 pages, 
3 


McQuire and Howard | 


This book is designed to furnish infor- 


mation about engineering to freshmen 
students in engineering colleges, guidance 
teachers, and all those considering this 
field of work. It also may serve as a prob- 
lem text for courses in engineering prob- 
lems. 





SIMPLIFIED 


— CARBURETOR— 
SERVICE 
CHARTS 


Large picture-size charts, 17”x22”, that 
fully and completely describe every car- 
buretor series—their service and repair. 
A real time-saver for the beginner or ad- 
vanced student. 

Each chart gives you quick visual iden- 
tification—step-by-step disassembly and re- 
assembly—easy to follow exploded views— 
illustrated, fool-proof instructions covering 


proper inspection, Cleaning, float setting 
and adj i all k! 





Charts are arranged in convenient book 
form—ready for instant use. Available for 
students and instructors. A regular $2.50 


value—only $1.50 postpaid. Money back 
if not fully satisfied. 


PRECISION AUTOMOTIVE COMPONENTS CO. 


7265 Lansdowne Ave. St. Lovis 19, Mo. 








| 











Second Edition 


MACHINE SHOP 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Wagener and Arthur. The new edi- 
tion includes all new designs of 
basic tool machines. New pictures, 
diagrams, and exercises in reading 
precision measuring tools. New shop 
safety materials. Officially adopted 
for Ford Motor Co. 


Second Edition 
WORKBOOK FOR ABOVE 


Thoroughly revised. Old type ques- 
tions replaced by multiple choice, 


completion, etc. Answers available. 


Third Edition 
TELEVISION SIMPLIFIED 


Kiver. Includes all latest develop- 
ments in this fast-moving field. New 
chapters on color television and In- 
tercarrier sound system. This is the 
book that radio schools use as a 


basic text. 


Second Edition 


TELEVISION AND F-M 
RECEIVER SERVICING 


Kiver. New edition covers fully all 
new circuits and their peculiar prob- 
lems. New chapters on Intercarrier 
sound television, and test patterns. 


.Thoroughly revised. 


A. C. WINDINGS 


Liwschitz-Garik. Diagrams and tables 
which are all a technician needs to 


go ahead with windings. 


Van Kostiaed. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 3 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
MIAMI, FLORIDA, AVA CONVENTION 


OFFICIAL HOTELS AND RATES* 


SINGLE DOUBLE TRIPLE 
HEADQUARTERS HOTELS (with bath) (per room) (per room) (per room) 
ANISM EIT a ee 2s osc Ses cok os oe ake eee $4.00 to $6.00 $7.00 to $9.00 
NN oy So sais cu nad dae eok ke naan eee $5.00 $4.50 to $9.00 
ROS RR IAEIN eye 5555 “hos casas dood eS OR Se $5.00 to $6.00 $7.00 to $10.00 
EECA BS OO isp cso cis aud 2 Vee Sabie $5.00 to $6.00 $7.00 to $10.00 
Ee Ninn ou wn @ Gd G4 CHa $5.00 $7.00 $9.00 
REA ee aces ot eae a de Dae tute ot onde eae en nce ae $3.50 $4.50 to $6.00 $7.50 
COOPERATING HOTELS (with bath, except as noted) 
CNS 555 o ewe hia cy ebeeeesabataemeel $5.00 $6.00 
I 6 6 acd sas ena Sap eanwseeeueeet $6.00 $8.00 $9.00 
NE. i ichc Ko Adie ave ew Rae aad eae ee $5.00 $7.00 $10.00 
NG 6.0660 kK 154 SSAA RE REO SS $3.00 to $4.00 $7.00 $12.00 
I or ein leet Ch KW eENn AAR ee $5.00 to $6.00 $7.00 to $8.00 $12.00 
EE tg Oana cya aC ee eRe Reeds $8.00 $12.00 
PET in i Penk ie be ee Rea eed Kev R ee Rk $6.00 to $8.00 
PCP TET ere Te ere Ce ee $3.00 to $4.00 $4.00 to $5.00 
(for colored delegates) (without bath) 
$5.00 to $6.00 $6.00 to $7.00 
= All rates given are European Plan. - (with bath) 








APPLICATION FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


MIAMI, FLORIDA, AVA CONVENTION 
NOVEMBER 27 - DECEMBER 2, 1950 





HEADQUARTERS HOTELS 


State Directors, City Directors, AVA Executive Committee, Advisory Council—Mc- 
Allister Hotel 








Miami Convention Bureau Agricultural Education and Home Economics—Columbus Hotel 
Industrial Education and Distributive Education—Everglades Hotel 
320 N. E. Fifth Street Industrial Arts Education—Alcazar Hotel 
é E ‘ Vv 4 l Qaid fal 2 all Hotel 
Miami, Florida Office Training—Plaza Hotel 

















Please reserve the following accommodations: 


NOTE: You will receive confirmation direct from the hotel accepting the reservation. 





First Choice, FREE Sa es SG ne awe Aes eee Peel ents: SON Sicaso a ebwreatmaed seen eee 
NN SON SHIN? ios 's Ss: ca ws db ouum aire obhyn es sea Pipe ceeneens, NUNN oko woke oe eee 
See MN cock pada knees achcus eeeeh as ee ENNNE,- TONE 2 o.oo eoeed-ctacind a te ca tee 

Sen tosie Room(s) with bath for .......... persons, Rate $........ to $........ per room. 

RO os ae Combination (2 rooms with 1 bath) for .......... persons, Rate $........ to $........ per room. 

EEN PRON 5555s ass win owen Game oe peeesaeeem eee en PON NOIR 5 5. 5.4/5, 4.4 leo Red ba cca a si e  e e ee ees 

PM 
ENS ES Tee CET eee ee A ee en WE a 46s cee err 
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26 Deltacraft Project Books 


that help make teaching easier 





This low-cost Deltacraft material makes 
your job easier; and it gets students 
to take a keener interest in your classes, 

It gives them page after page of prac- 
tical guidance — simple, clear explana- 
tions — photographs — working drawings 
— diagrams. Deltacraft information is 
accurate, authoritative — some of it has 


Deltacraft library for: Shop-tested proj- 
ects that students can make quickly, 
easily, safely, without waste . .. Instruc- 
tions that help students master power 
tools and operations . . . Shop hints 
that students appreciate getting. 

Let Deltacraft project books help make 
your shop program 





2, <a TA RE 





Order ‘‘D”’ 
$] 50 


postpaid 


told ay 
been reprinted “as is” in standard school {OTS productive. Select DELTA 
textbooks. A real time-saver for you the books you want — ‘ K 

; z you. now. Then order by MILWAUKEE 
Many shop instructors turn to their coupon below today. , 


OR OR ee A I 





CLASSIFIED DESIGNS rae -— pa 
pe - aaa — _—, rm Free! UP-TO-DATE FACTS ON SHOP EQUIPMENT 


iick reference — a whole book on each 7 Delta booklets: (1) “A” catalog; 
bject! Hundreds of plans and pictures. “py , on Bite 
books in all: 21 Lovely Lamps. Popular ap SE conten; ©) Tite Mate 





. Ve atin: 
signs. 19 Charming Chairs. Handsome, plex catalog ; sas de elder bulletin; 
irable pieces. One-Evening Projects. (5) 12" Tilting-Arbor Saw bulletin; 
andy novelties, quickly built. Garden (6) Crescent catalog; (7) “How to : 

lurniture and Novelties. A swell collec- Plan a School Workshop.” All give 
n. 40 Fine Tables. ‘‘Tops” as shop proj- 
is. Furniture Designs, Desks, beds, ward- 
robes, etc. Novelties. Interesting, small 
iiems. Toys, Games, Playground Equip- 
ment. Delightful projects. Small Furniture. 
Footstools, Magazine racks, etc. 


dA TTI 





you specific, detailed information in 
the school field’s most complete line 
of machines for woodworking and | 
metalworking. Tell why you can de- 
pend on Delta for advanced design, } 
quality construction, safety, opera- 

?| ting ease, cost-and space-savings. 


Won Bees Saantarivnnde 40 





a ed 





Request by coupon below 








PRACTICAL 
FINISHING 
METHODS 


15 years of THE DELTAGRAM® 
reprinted in hard-bound volumes 


15 years of the popular woodworking project maga- 
zine reprinted in full—all issues from 1931 through 
1946. Puts tested project material — otherwise out 
of print — into your library! All plans are accu- 
rately dimensioned—so students can complete work 
without delay, fuss, or bother. Bound in dark red 
buckhorn cloth. Gold title imprints. 


Bonus Offer for All 


Who Order Now! 


All Deltagrams published in 1947, 1948, and 1949 
will be sent — without extra charge — to all 
schools ordering bound volumes. This offer good 
only while limited supply lasts. 






Order «cr O4-Page book covers every prac- 
tical method for finishing wood, 
50c metal, etc.: Preparing surfaces, 
postpaid Staining, varnishing, tumble-fin- 
ishing, lacquer and synthetic-wax 
finishes, bleaching, polishing, fill- 
ers and sealers, metal finishing. 
Authoritative — one large paint 
company uses it as a textbook 

for the entire sales force! 








POWER TOOL DIVISION 


@ Rockwell all 3 books 


$ 00 
Manufacturing Company 1 0 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN postpaid 


TEAR OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 


Power Tool Division 
| ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
714D E. Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
0) Send me free copies of Delta catalogs and bulletins for schools, 
0 Enclosed find check, postal note, or money Order fOr S...-cserssesereceseee 


in full payment for Deltacraft publications, the letters of which 
I have encircled below: 


Order “A” 


Order “‘B" 
$] 50 
postpaid 


MODERN METHODS FOR EVERY 
TOOL AND EVERY JOB 

G books of facts students should have — tof 
get speed, accuracy, safety, and more satis- 
faction when working with power tools. Each 
book has close to 50 pages, over 200 pictures 
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: A B Cc D 
: — 7 — — a the books: | — 
1 ® Getting the Most Out o' our Lathe. +): 
4 ®@ Getting the Most Out of Your Drill Press. POS CIO -seeneosns-e 
@ Getting the Most Out of Your Circular Saw and Jointer. i SCHOOI.......sesccsssesessnessssnneessnnesssnsssntsnseenenns 
© Getting the Most Out of Your Shaper. Address 
@ Getting the Most Out of Your Abrasive Tools. City ae ees 
L ® Getting the Most Out of Your Band Saw and Scroll Saw. $-68 





make it an 


Any full 2-plow tractor will 
operate the ALL-CROP. 
The new Allis-Chalmers 
WD Tractor provides the 
last word in harvest control: 


Hydraulic Header Lift 
Control*at steering wheel. 
Auxiliary Hand Clutch 
for stopping tractor with- 
out interrupting power 
flow to harvester. 


* Optional — Can be operated by 
tractors having hydraulic pump. 





can rightfully be spelled with a dollar sign this year. . 
dollars most farmers can harvest from pastures and haylands. 


The nation-wide shift toward soil-building forage farming in 1950 
will require an enormous quantity of seed. Enough grass, alfalfa, clover 
and other legume seed is needed to plant 51 million acres, replacing soil- 
depleting crops. Present seed production is scarcely half sufficient. 


It doesn’t take an expert or a certified seed grower to harvest these 
valuable seed crops with a home-owned All-Crop harvester. The All- 
Crop’s full width, rubber-shielded bar cylinder cushions delicate seeds 
to preserve germination. Quiet V-belt drives, with instant cylinder 
speed control, oversize threshing rear, precision wind valves, and Air Blast 
Separation, enable the All-Crop to harvest over 100 different crops. 
They range from feathery grass seeds to marble-size beans. 


Immediate cash is not the only reward for an All-Crop harvest. 
Better still, seed crops are soil-builders. The land becomes mellow and 
enriched for more productive farming to come. 


LLIS‘CHALMERS 


ALL DIVISION MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 




















